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The climate of learning 


This statement by Wayne O. Reed, Deputy U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is based on a talk given before a 
conference of the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, March 22, 1961. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS are being cast in new roles. 


Story of the foreign service 
Proposed changes in NDEA 
UNESCO program for Africa 
NSF inservice 


Proposals for new methods, new materials, new processes 
of teaching and learning, criticisms, innovations, and 
ili panaceas are the order of the day. But in our enthusiasm 
or in our apprehension for the new we should hold firmly 


S Condition of American education to some fundamental convictions on the climate of learning. 


Sterling M. McMurrin \ climate of learning comprises many elements: The 
learner, his teacher, the material resources of the class- 
Guidance for older people room and school, the school atmosphere, the parent and 
Leonard M. Miller the home, and the expectations and understanding of the 
community. It should contribute not only to learning in 
City school expenditures 


Emery M. Foster 


sufficient amounts but to the best kind of learning, for 
the quality of learning may be more important than the 
It should reflect the best we know and the best 


It should reflect the new knowledge of laws 


amount. 
Issues before ( ongress 


William B. Rich 


we desire. 
of human development and the clearer understanding of 
ee } the nature of learning, the means of improving instruc- 
USSR librarians in USA ; , - ; 
tion, and the science of teaching we have gained from 


. ° ° researt h. 
Growth of administrative staff 


Frank Lindenfeld 


Research studies are probing for answers to such ques- 
tions as these: What shall be taught and in what sequence? 
What pupil-teacher relations most effectively stimulate 
These 


larger questions are being broken down and studied. For 


Title II], NDEA 


learning? How is good teaching accomplished? 


Technician training programs 


Frank J. Coyle 


example, experiments with typewriters and tape recorders, 
conducted under the Office cooperative research program, 
suggest that we might teach reading at an earlier age. 


A {Mi tes 
— We have long known that a child’s lack of physical co- 
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Biiek. 
EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
Reports Se aie hee aoe al 


Aging conference followup 

At the invitation of Secretary Ribi- 
coff of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, officials desig- 
nated by State governors will meet in 
Washington on June 15-16 to take 
preliminary steps toward putting into 
effect the 
White House Conference on 


held in January of this year. 


recommendations of the 
Aging, 

The 
State representatives will consult with 
Federal 
ployees on problems of aging and 
The Depart- 


ment has called the meeting to start 


one another and with em- 


ways of solving them. 


action on < onferenc e recommenda- 
tions before the congressional author- 


Feder al 


the States in 


ity instructing the Govern- 


work 


recommendations 


ment to with 


developing and 
plans for action runs out on July 1, 


L961. 


Story of the foreign service 

Benjamin Franklin, “father of the 
foreign service,” was one of several 
outstanding statesmen and literary fig- 
ures who served the United States 
abroad. To his name we can add 
those of Jefferson, 
Monroe, John Adams, John Jay, John 
Quincy Adams, Washington 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

Though the foreign service dates 
back to Franklin and the Revolution, 


the State Department now publishes 


Thomas James 


Irving, 


its first comprehensive history of its 


diplomatic arm. The Foreign Service 


Volume 43, Number 8 


of the United States: Origins, De- 
velopments, and Functions traces the 
foreign service from the Revolution to 
the present, its gradual development 
into a career service just before World 
War I, and its expansion between and 
since the two great wars. It describes 
the status and function of the service, 
the career opportunities it offers, and 
the conditions under which its 8,500 
officers and employees live and work. 

State sees The Foreign Service of 
the United States as a service to stu- 
dents, particularly those considering 
foreign service careers, college teach- 
ers of American history and interna- 
tional relations, and businessmen 
interested in foreign trade and invest- 
ment. 

The publication is clothbound and 
priced at $3.50 a copy. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; the catalog number 
is S 1.69:96. 


Proposed changes in NDEA 
President Kennedy on April 25 sub- 
mitted to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives draft legislation for 
amending and extending the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which 
June 30, 1962. His 


principal proposals are these: 


will expire 


Make 


Provide 


Loans to college students. 
the program permanent. 
enough funds to permit colleges to 
meet all legitimate demands. Extend 


the forgiveness provision to’ borrow- 


ers who become college teachers (it 
now applies only to borrowers who 
become teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools). Raise from 
$250,000 to $500,000 the ceiling on 
the annual contribution to the loan 
fund of a single institution. 
Strengthening instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages in elementary and 
Extend the pro- 
Add 


physical fitness to the list of subjects. 


secondary schools. 


gram for 3 additional years. 


Authorize the Commissioner to re- 
allot funds for acquiring equipment 
so that whatever will not be used by 
one State can be used by others. 
Authorize the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to reallot amounts reserved for 
loans to private schools so that any 
amounts not anticipated as being 
needed in one State may be used to 
meet the needs of schools in other 
States. Base the interest rate on loans 
to private schools on the yields of 
Government bonds of comparable 
maturities, instead of on the yields of 
all outstanding bonds; calculate the 
rate on ari annual rather than a 
monthly basis. 

Make the 
Increase annual number 
of new fellowships from 1.500 to 
5,000, up to 2,500 to be awarded to 


Fellowships. program 


permanent. 


persons accepted by institutions with 
new or expanded graduate programs, 
and the rest to persons selected by the 
Commissioner to study at any institu- 


tion. Authorize the Commissioner to 
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appoint substitutes for vacated fel- 
lowships. Fix the “cost-of-education”™ 
allowance to the institution at $2,500 
per fellow in new or expanded grad- 
uate programs and at $2,000 in other 
programs. Give preference not only 
to those who intend to teach in insti- 
tutions of higher learning but also to 
those who intend to teach in elemen- 
tary and secondary grades. 
Guidance, counseling, and testing. 
Continue the program for 3 years. 
Extend the provisions to the 7th and 
8th grades. Provide funds to States, 
for improving 


field. 


Authorize traineeships to selected in- 


on a matching basis, 
statewide leadership in _ this 
dividuals for specializing in guidance 


and counseling at institutions of 
higher education. 

Language development. Make per- 
programs for centers 


Add English to the 


languages for which institutes are es- 


manent the 


and _ institutes. 


tablished. Authorize grants for teach- 
ers, including college teachers, to ob- 
tain advanced training in the country 
or area where the language they teach 
is commonly used. 

Special educational media. Ex- 
tend for 3 years, without change, the 
program of research and experimen- 
tation. 

Area vocational education. Ex- 
tend the program without change for 
3 years. 

Improvement of educational statis- 
tics. Make the program permanent. 
Enlarge the program. Give greater 
emphasis to the relation between 
State and national statistics. 

{dministrative authority of the 
Office of Education. 
ability of the Office to administer its 


functions: Authorize the delegation of 


[Improve the 


authority, appointment of advisory 
committees, exercise of research au- 
thority through grants and contracts, 
interchange of personnel with States, 
and acceptance of gifts. 

Affidavit requirement. Remove 


the requirement that recipients of 


4 


payments or loans execute an affidavit 
disclaiming subversive beliefs and af- 
filiation. (The oath of allegiance 
would still be required.) 

{ppropriations authorized. 
Throughout the act eliminate ceilings 
on amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated, leaving the determination of 
funds to each year’s normal budgetary 


and appropriation process. 


UNESCO program for Africa 


The new states of Africa rapidly 
swelling the ranks of the United Na- 
tions have great need for education 
to promote economic and social de- 
velopment, and UNEsco is marshaling 
its resources to help them get it. In 
December 1960 its General Assembly, 
meeting in Paris, launched a program 
to take inventory of their needs, build 
schools, train teachers, and develop 
teaching materials and national sys- 
tems of education to meet the needs 
for elementary and secondary, adult, 
and higher education. 

Unesco will contribute $12 million 
to the project from four sources of 
income: Its regular budget, the UN’s 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram, the UN’s Special Fund, and 
funds from an emergency program 
contributions 
The United 


States has made $1 million available 


financed by voluntary 


from member states. 
to the emergency fund. 

The program will finance studies 
and research, organize seminars and 
conferences, develop adult education 
programs (particularly for use by 
radio), and plan accelerated training 
of administrators and the adaptation 
of curriculums and textbooks. Proj- 
ects will include elementary and sec- 
ondary school education, adult edu- 
cation, and higher education. 

With the help of the UN Special 
Fund the first project—one to train 
secondary school teachers—will soon 
be initiated. Other projects soon to 


follow include accelerated and inten- 


sive training courses for school ad- 
ministrators and inspectors, librar- 
ians, adult education specialists, ge- 
ologists, mining engineers, social 
scientists, science teachers, and jour- 
nalists. There are plans for two 
teacher-training centers. 

UNEsco, in cooperation with the 
UN Economic Commission for Af- 
rica, is holding a conference this 
month, May 15-25, in Addis Ababa 
to take inventory of the educational 
needs of Africa and to design a pro- 


gram to meet them. 


NSF inservice institutes 


For ‘the third year the National 
Science Foundation is offering ele- 
mentary school staff members con- 


cerned with science and mathe- 


matics—teachers, supervisors, and 


principals—opportunities to increase 
their knowledge in these two fields. 
NSF has granted $136,000 to 25 col- 
leges and universities in 17 States to 
conduct inservice institutes in science 
and mathematics for about 700 par- 
ticipants during academic year 1961 
62. 

Institutes, which are free, will be 
held once or twice a week in the late 
afternoons, evenings, or Saturdays 
during the academic year. There will 
be some laboratory or field work. 
Participants receive grants for travel 
and books. 

NSF conducts this experimental 
that 
and 


program because it believes 


sound instruction in science 
arithmetic in the lower grades must 
precede work in science and mathe- 
matics in the secondary school and 
that only a proficient teacher can give 
the pupil a good basic knowledge of 
these subjects. 

Application to attend an institute 
must be made to the college or univer- 
sity conducting the program, not to 
NSF. 
stitutions, write to NSF for release 


No. NSF-61-129. 


For a list of participating in- 
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Present Condition of American Education 


This is a statement made by Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, on May 8, 1961, before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives at the suggestion of John E. Fogarty, chairman of 
the Subcommittee: 


Mr. Focarty. Approximately 3 years ago Admiral Rickover 
appeared before the full Committee on Appropriations. 

Dr. McMurrin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It was after a trip he had just made to Rus- 
know he 


going to talk on atomic 


sia. I was there and did not was going to talk 


on education; I thought he was 
apparently most of his time on his 
looking 
what they are doing in education. 
eled attack on the Office of Education, 
the people in it, and everyone concerned. 


I asked Dr. Derthick if he 


The two reports have been printed as 


energy. But he spent 


trip to Russia into their educational facilities and 
He came back and lev- 
quite a blistering 


would read the testimony and 
make a report to us. 
separate documents. I do not know whether you have had 
an opportunity of reading both 

Dr. McMurrrn. I have read them, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. You have read Rickover’s statement and Dr. 
Derthick’s? 

Dr. McMurrin. I 


with great care, but | 


must say that I have not studied them 


have read both of them from cover 


to cover. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I think that is a very controversial sub- 
ject. So I think the only fair way of treating you would be 
to give you an opportunity of getting up a statement, as I 
did Dr. Derthick. If you think 


in some respects, all right. If you think Dr. 


Admiral Rickover was right 
Derthick was 
right in some respects, you might say so. Would you want 
that opportunity or not? 


Dr. McMurrin. | 


portunity, sir. Do you 


would be very pleased with that op- 


have in mind submitting a some- 
what lengthy statement, as they did? 


We would like a 


whatever re- 


Mr. Focarrty. I will leave it up to you. 


rather comprehensive report. So you submit 
port you think is appropriate. 


Dr. McMurrrn. I will be very happy to do so. 


N R. CHAIRMAN, I appreciate your gracious invita- 
y | tion to present for vour committee’s record a state- 
ment on the present condition and prospects of American 
education. This is a most appropriate time for such a 
statement, as there is now a growing recognition of the 
crucial importance of education to the Nation and a reali- 
zation that the character and quality of our educational 
institutions are quite properly the urgent concern of the 
Congress. 

Without question, one of our greatest assets in the 
effort to improve our educational establishment is the 
intense interest in education that presently pervades the 
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Nation, an interest that is involving countless persons 
from every vocation and profession in a general discus- 
sion of the ends of education and the ways of achieving 
them. Fortunately there is developing among us that 
spirit of genuine criticism that is always an essential ingre- 
dient of institutional and civic improvement. 

The character of this discussion and criticism indicates 
that in the matter of education we are now facing a crisis 
of conscience and that collectively we are experiencing a 
sense of national guilt. This consciousness of guilt grows 
out of the realization that in general we have failed to 
establish and maintain an educational program of the 
quality of which we are capable and which is now essential 
to the well-being of all our people taken individually and 
to the achievement of the full enrichment of our culture 
and the strength of our Nation. There is an increasing 
concern for our failure to fully cultivate the talents and 
capacities of our people and a realization that we are 
not adequately satisfying the demands that our national 
life now properly and necessarily places upon the educa- 
tional process. We cannot deny that today we would 
command far more knowledge and have far more cre- 
ativity, civic character, and national strength if our 
schools generally had been more rigorous in their intel- 
lectual discipline and had been more adequately struc- 
tured to the needs of our society. We have with lavish 
prodigality wasted the talent and energy of countless per- 
sons who should have been educated at higher levels of 
skills and knowledge, and whose education would have 
been a substantial asset to a nation that makes an ever- 
increasing demand for high competence in its people. 

In referring to the demands placed upon education by 
our national life, I do not mean to recommend that we 
educate toward narrow nationalistic political ends or for 
the achievement of cultural parochialism and isolation. 
Far from it. One of our great needs as a nation is the 
cultivation of a genuine cosmopolitanism, a world-minded- 
ness that will assure us not only an understanding and ap- 
preciation of other cultures, but even an actual participa- 
tion in them. Without the perspective that such a 
sophistication would afford, we cannot hope to satisfy the 
obligation of world leadership that history has conferred 
upon us. 

Nor is this a proposal that we emulate the totalitarian 
states in regimenting and manipulating the potential man- 
power of our Nation. Nothing could compensate for the 
loss of freedom that such a procedure would entail, and 
perhaps nothing could fill the breach that would thereby 
be made in the foundations of our democracy. The 
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strength of a democratic society can be guaranteed only by 
a genuine individualism that encourages and protects 
independence in thought and action. Too often we have 
been so anxious to accommodate the individual painlessly 
seriously en- 


that we have 


But if we are to build full 


to his social environment 

dangered this individualism. 
strength into our Nation we must invest the individual with 
a sense of civic purpose and dedication and cultivate in 
him the internal intellectual and moral discipline requisite 


to the role of an intelligent citizen in a free society. 


ERTAINLY now in the presence of great peril, not 

il only to our own Nation but to the entire free world, 
we must avoid confusion in our educational program as 
There 


must be in education as elsewhere a supreme effort through 


in the administration of public affairs generally. 


information, counsel, encouragement, thoughtful plan- 
ning, and material assistance to direct the Nation’s ener- 
gies and abilities in the common interest. 

Under the stress of adverse world conditions our people 
are seeking a clear definition of what we have come to 
call the national goals. For a society that has traditionally 
concerned itself primarily with the individual and his 
task. 


sure that unless our educational program at all levels takes 


interests, this is not an easy But we can be very 
careful cognizance of these goals they will not be realized. 
As our society becomes more complex, with increasing 
intercommunication, urbanization, and industrialization. 
and as the Nation assumes a larger role of leadership in 
the free world, and as the body of available knowledge in 
ull fields continues to expand, the task of education will 
become immeasurably greater and our schools, colleges. 
and universities will assume a new importance in both 
domestic and international affairs. 

It is clear that we must achieve broad national perspec- 
tives on educational purposes to insure that our educa- 
tional program develops in.a direction commensurate with 
this increased responsibility. It is here that the Federal 
Government must play an important role in providing 
But this 


does not mean that we should in any way depart from the 


sound leadership as well as material support. 
principle and practice of local and State determination 
and control of our educational institutions. for much of the 
strength of American education, and indeed of American 


society generally, is the product of that tradition. 


In urging that our education more adequately satisfy 


our changing social needs, I do not mean to propose 


that every specific task in our complex social order be 


allowed to dictate the curricilum of our schools. whether 


public or private, academic or vocational, elementary or 


advanced. Already we are in some difficulty at every 


level, because in our effort to relate education effectively 
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to the lives of the students we have too often divided and 
splintered until far too much of our energy is dissipated 
on unrewarding peripheral detail or trivial matters that 
deserve no place in the economy of a serious formal edu- 
cation. 
and techniques that will have general theoretical appli- 
cation or practical usefulness should replace the not in- 


An intensive mastery of fundamental principles 


frequent expansiveness that has made the curriculum at- 
tractive and interesting, but sometimes somewhat super- 
ficial. It is education in the most basic sense, whether 
it be in the humanities, the social or natural sciences, in 
technology or the professions, that will be most rewarding 
to the individual and at the same time will best satisfy 
the needs of our society in providing adequate manpower 
for our trades and professions and in guaranteeing the 
expansion of knowledge and the disciplined habits of 
mind that are so crucial to the well-being of our people. 

There is a sense in which American education seems 
destined to become a major testing ground for democracy, 
for it is a basic assumption of the democratic political 
ideal that there is a coincidence of what is good for the 
individual with what is good for society as a whole. 
It is the faith of a free democratic society that when the 
good of the individual is intelligently pursued, the well- 
being of the total social order is in some way enhanced. 
The task facing the leaders of American education is to 
so organize and administer our educational institutions 
that the best interest of every individual will be served 
and that this process will at the same time contribute to 
the fundamental quality of our culture and add genuine 
strength to our national character. We must make sure 
that the maximum cultivation of the individual’s intellec- 
tual, moral, artistic, and spiritual capacities that makes 


of him a genuinely free person yields also the protection 


and perpetuation of those institutions that are essential to 


a free society. 

Here two things should be kept foremost in our think- 
ing. First, that the total education of an individual is a 
task in which all of our social institutions participate. 
The schools should not be expected to do everything. 
Their primary task is the achievement and dissemination 
of knowledge and the cultivation of the intellect. It is only 
when this task is firmly established as the central purpose 
of a school that it will produce effectively those results 
in personal and civic character that we rightly expect 
of it. 

Secondly, we must guard against the tendency to sup- 
pose that our national well-being is served primarily by ad- 
vances in technology, however important and timely these 
may be. Knowledge is of value for its own sake as well 
as for its uses, and unless the sciences are supported in 
their own right the capital of knowledge on which our 
1961 
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And the 


social sciences and the humanities and fine arts are as 


technology is nourished will surely diminish. 


important to the quality of our culture and eventually to 
the strength of our Nation as are engineering and the 
physical sciences, upon which now so much obviously de- 
pends. The study of politics, history, and philosophy is 
fundamental to our cultural life, and no nation can achieve 
a lasting strength unless its character is expressed in 
great literature, art, and music. 

We should not fear that a more effective accommodation 
of education to social needs and national goals would de- 
stroy the freedom and individual initiative and creativity 
of our people. On the contrary, countless persons would 
thereby find a new freedom, for they would be brought 
into the educational process on a higher level, and through 
institutions designed for their peculiar abilities on the one 
hand and the needs of our social and economic order on 


the other. 


T IS entirely obvious, of course, that we cannot now be 
satisfied with any educational endeavor that is not 
genuinely committed to the highest standards of which we 
are capable. Whatever may be the disposition of some 
individuals, the Nation cannot afford anything less than 
is now so commonly called the pursuit of excellence. At 
every step of the educational ladder we must make those 
demands for achievement that will call forth the full capa- 
bilities of every student. 

I believe that we are guilty, and that we know that we 
are guilty, of often following a path of inordinate ease and 
comfort in our educational policy and practice. And we 
are suddenly aware that all too often we have sacrificed ex- 
cellence to a large measure of mediocrity, because we have 
been unwilling to pay the price that excellence demands 
rigor, discipline, and genuinely hard work. 

Like so many other departments of our society and cul- 
ture, our educational establishment at many points is com- 
fortable and soft. 
to entertain and to tolerate when we should have disci- 


At times we have been far too willing 
plined, directed, and inspired—inspired by great teach- 
ing, of the type that moves the mind to a genuine love of 
knowledge and to an insatiable demand to possess and to 
create it; directed by wisdom that grasps the proper ends 
of learning, profound wisdom that is sensitive to whatever 
is most precious to the human soul, whatever is most 
worthy of human endeavor; and disciplined by that in- 
ternal discipline whereby a genuinely moral person orders 
his life, determines the means appropriate to his ends, and 
achieves a proper integration of his intellect and affections. 

To the extent that we have failed to challenge the full 
capabilities of our students, from kindergarten through 


graduate school, we have betrayed the democratic ideal 
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that is so precious to us. The meaning of democracy in 
education is not found in a dead-leveling process that at- 
tempts to conform all men to a simple equality. We believe 
not that all men are of equal capacity but that all are en- 
titled to the opportunity to develop fully such capacities as 
they have. We combine this with a belief in the inherent 
dignity of the individual person. These are powerful ideas 
with tremendous implications. They mean, certainly, 
that the creative artist, the professional person, and the 
artisan alike deserve the full esteem of their fellow men 
and that every man is entitled to his measure of self- 
respect who is doing his best in a vocation that contributes 
to the total life of our society. 

When we demand in our schools and elsewhere some- 
thing less than the individual is capable of doing, we rob 
him of his self-respect and we corrupt our most basic 
ideals. We have been too often guilty on this count, and 
our schools must bear a large measure of responsibility 
for that guilt. 

It is not a proper reply to say that our children learn 
No doubt this is 
true, for more knowledge is now available. 


more now than they did 50 years ago. 
But measur- 
able increases in the amount of knowledge gained in the 
course of a year, while important, are beside the point. 
Educational excellence, as a goal, is never realized. It 
is neither visible nor tangible. Perhaps it is not, strictly 
speaking, a goal at all, but an attitude that informs the 
total process of education. In any event, we can approach 
excellence in education only by demanding of all—ad- 
ministrators, teachers, students, and the general public— 
all that they are capable of achieving. If ever in the past 
there was reason for asking less, there is none now, for 
our times are perilous and will accept no less. 


W FE HAVE not lacked great teaching, and we may be 


grateful for the innumerable highly qualified and 


dedicated teachers who have provided it. Their contribu- 
tion to our society is immeasurable. But the quality of 
teaching, generally, is lower by far than it should be, and 
lower, too, than it need be. It is here that we confront 
our greatest failure in matters pertaining to education. 
That failure consists of a stubborn refusal by our society 
to commit to the teaching profession a large enough 
measure of the best that we have in human resources. 
The quality of teaching is our basic educational problem. 
It will not be solved until all of our teachers have the 
competence that is now enjoyed by those whom we all 
recognize for their great and inspiring work in our class- 
rooms, seminars, and laboratories. 

The identification and education of teachers for our 
schools are now a matter of major concern for the Nation. 


It is a national tragedy that the generality of our teachers 
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are not fully qualified to assume the burden of responsi- 
bility that we must place upon them in the future. Many 
are lacking the native talent demanded by the art of 
teaching. Others in large numbers are inadequately pre- 
pared by general education or education in their teaching 
specialities. The responsibility for this rests partially 
upon our society as a whole, for it has failed to raise the 
teaching profession to that level of stature and esteem 
that would make it attractive to highly talented people 
in numbers adequate to fully satisfy the demand for 
qualified teaching personnel, and our public leaders have 
not insisted that our colleges and universities devote their 
best efforts to the education of teachers. 

It would be unwise to suppose that this predicament 
of the teaching profession is due simply to inadequate 
salaries for teachers, even though the problem will never 
be solved until the average salary level of the profession 
is made competitive with that of other employed profes- 
sions. It is due in part at least to the fact that the educa- 
tion of prospective teachers in our society has quite 
commonly failed to fully challenge the intellectual abili- 
ties and creative talents of the more capable segment of 
our students. Persons of high ability look to a profession 
that demands rigorous preparation and high competence. 
The range of students entering our professional education 
schools is far too wide for the good of our Nation. It 
encompasses many who enjoy the highest capabilities, but 
also many who are near failures in any scholastic 
endeavor. 

In the future every effort must be made to identify per- 
sons of high intellectual competence and talent in the art 
of teaching and to attract them to the teaching profession. 
And the standards of our colleges of education must be 
raised to exclude those who do not have real promise. 
The finest education must be made available to those who 
qualify: first, a genuine and rigorous liberal education in 
the full sense of that word, an education in the arts and 
the sciences of the kind that frees the mind, that acquaints 


it with at least the rudiments of the world’s basic knowl- 


edge, and cultivates critical and creative intelligence. To 


insure this kind of education, the education schoo] must 
become a part of the mainstream of the intellectual life of 
our universities. The education of teachers is properly 
the task of the entire faculty, not simply of those who 
specialize in the teaching art and its related sciences. 

It is a national scandal that large numbers of our teach- 
ers are inadequately prepared in the subject matter that 
they teach. We should not be satisfied until this situation 
is entirely corrected, as its perpetuation is the surest guar- 
antee of mediocrity in the classroom. There will never 
be a substitute for a teacher’s full mastery of his subject. 


Finally, education in the art of teaching has too com- 


monly been narrowly conceived in terms of psychological 
studies descriptive of the learning process. ‘Teaching is an 
art that must be rooted in the entire gamut of the be- 
havioral sciences as well as in psychology, involving such 
disciplines as sociology, descriptive ethics, and cultural 
anthropology. But far more than this, even a simple 
comprehension of the proper aims of education involves 
necessarily an intimate knowledge of the value structure 
of the culture and entails some acquaintance with the 
For the 
meaning of education is found in part in the great task 


essentials of its intellectual and moral tradition. 


of understanding, appreciating, criticizing, and perpetu- 
ating the culture of which we are a part and in which are 
lodged our valued traditions and commitments. To put it 
briefly, there is no easy road in the preparation of teachers 
of the kind that we must now guarantee our schools. Our 
society will make heavy demands upon them in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we may take much satisfaction in the fact 
that American education has firm foundations and has 
cultivated numerous precious virtues and has made solid 
and notable gains. That many of our schools at all levels 
are institutions of outstanding quality is entirely obvious. 
And there are instances among them of surpassing excel- 
lence. Our primary asset is the firm tradition of freedom 
that is the foundation of our intellectual life and that un- 
failingly supports the open and uninhibited quest for 
knowledge that generally characterizes our schools and 
colleges. And our most important advance, of course, has 
been the achievement and implementation of a democratic 
ideal in education. We have virtually effected a general 
literacy and have created abundant opportunities for ad- 
vanced education on many levels and in a variety of 
directions. In the matter of quantity we have done well. 

And although our quality often leaves much to be desired, 
we must turn a deaf ear to those reactionaries among us 
who are forever insisting that we abandon our democratic 
ideal and model our education on the aristocratic patterns 
of some European nations. There can be no turning back 
from what has been a high and sacred purpose. We must 
dedicate ourselves to the improvement of our intellectual 
life within the context of an educational philosophy that 
is native to our culture and appropriate to the ends that 
have been defined by our democratic commitment. 

The real values of the modern American curriculum are 
another notable instance of our educational achievement. 
But it is not necessary to devote precious time and energy 
to trivial studies and activities to demonstrate our concern 
for the student as well as for the subject or to prove our 
emancipation from the classical European education. It 
is not necessary to abandon genuine learning just because 
we have discovered that schools should be congenial to 


Continued on p. 28 
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Leonarp M. MILLER 


Guidance for older people—a public school service 


Ten years ago the older person in search of advice and 
help on a problem would hardly have thought of turning 
Today, if he does, he may find 
For, as the Office of Educa- 


tion has discovered in a quick check of nearly 5,000 school 


to the public school. 


the school ready for him. 


districts, at least 80 now have programs of guidance and 
counseling services for persons approaching or already 
at retirement age. What these services are, how they are 
staffed and organized, and what they suggest for the 


future make the core of Mr. Miller's summary. 


rWN\HE WHITE HOUSE Conference on Aging, held last 
| January, gave considerable attention to the need for 
conserving and using the skills and talents of older people. 
This is a need that grows greater with each passing year: 
The Department of Labor predicts that in the 1960's 2 out 
of every 5 workers will be 45 years old or older; that by 
1970 more than 33 million workers will be 45 and over, 
5.5 million more than in 1960; and that 16 million persons 
will be part-time workers. Most older workers have skills 
and work experience our growing economy will need, but 
because of technological developments many of them will 
need training and retraining to prepare for full-time or 


part-time jobs. Before selecting jobs and taking training, 





Before coming to the Office in 1948 
Vr. Miller was director of the Vet- 
erans Guidance Center, Temple 
In December 1954 he 


became assistant chief, Division of 


University. 


T raining, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, H.E.W., but returned 
to the Office of Education in Au- 
gust 1959 as specialist in counsel- 
ing techniques. He has conducted several national and 
local surveys and studies of counseling and guidance; 
has had wide experience as director of guidance in 
county and State departments of education; has taught 
college and university courses.in guidance and counseling; 
and is the author of numerous magazine articles and the 
coauthor of the textbook, Principles and Methods of Guid- 


ance for Teachers. 
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many older workers will need guidance and counseling 
services. 

Considerable information is available on the kind and 
scope of guidance and counseling services provided for 
older people by Federal, State, and local employment 
and welfare agencies. But to date there has been little 
information for the Nation as a whole on what U.S. public 
schools have been doing for older people. To find out 
what the schools are doing, the Office of Education sent 
out, early in December 1960, a questionnaire to the 4,863 
operating school districts that have enrollments of 1,200 
pupils and more. We selected the large districts on the 
assumption that the smaller districts were not likely to 
provide these services. Our assumption, however, may 
have been wrong, for a large number of the smaller schools 
in our size categories reported guidance services. 

We asked the districts to indicate on the questionnaire 
whether, during the period between September 1, 1959, 
and August 1, 1960, they had provided a planned program 
of guidance and counseling services for older persons who 


were retired or facing retirement. If their answer was 


“ves,” they were asked to show whether they provided 
services cooperatively with junior colleges, churches, 
welfare agencies, the U.S. Employment Service, business 
or industry, service clubs, labor organizations, or any 
other agencies; and to give the name and title of the 
person in charge of the program. 

By the end of February 1961 we had received returns 
from 4,302, or 88 percent, of the 4,863 districts. A tally 
of the returns showed that 80 districts in 18 States were 
conducting planned programs, 12 districts were providing 
limited services through evening schools in adult educa- 
tion or junior colleges, and 4 districts were planning pro- 
grams. In addition, 20 districts reported that they were 
interested in organizing a program for older persons. 

About half of the 80 districts conducting full pro- 
grams were in 2 States—27 in California and 14 in New 
York. (See table 1.) 


Cooperating agencies 


The 80 districts offering full services cooperated most 
closely with the U.S. Employment Service, welfare agen- 
cies, junior colleges, and business and industry. (See 


table 2.) 





Program directors 


Persons in charge of these programs, according to the 
71 districts listing titles of such persons, were as follows 
(returns from the other 9 districts were submitted by 
district superintendents of schools and listed neither names 
nor titles) : 


Director of adult (or vocational) programs 


Dean of admissions (and guidance), junior college 
Superintendent of schools (county or city) 
Director of guidance, public schools__-- 

Adult guidance counselor 

Instructor, adult education 

Dean, city college — 

Supervisor of guidance for adults 

Director of pupil (student) personnel services 

ind city 


Director of school recreation program 


School psychologist - 


Total____- 


Persons served by counselors 


Five districts revorted the number and the age of per- 
sons their counselors served during the period September 
1, 1959, through August 31, 1960: 


Number by age 
Number group 
of persons 
served 


School district 


65 and 


15-64 


overt 


Dade County public schools, 


Miami 


San Diego unified school district 


1. 037 a. 2a 
1, 600 1. 500 
San Francisco unified school 

district . . 175 150 


Toledo, Ohio, school district 100 100 


Santa Barbara Junior College 80 75 


Dade County, Fla., which served the largest number, 
makes counseling services available to all adult citizens 
in a region that has many retired people. Approximately 
one-fifth of all persons in the program were 65 years old 
or over. 

Other school districts, too, supplied information on the 
persons they served. In the Baltimore public schools, 
approximately 60 percent of the persons in the program 
Most 


of the latter group were retired; some of the younger per- 


were over 40 years old and many were 60 and over. 
sons were, too—from the military service. Both groups, 
the younger and the older, have had problems requiring 
educational, vocational, and avocational information and 
services. 


The Jamestown, N.Y., public school system has main- 


Table 1.—School systems conducting guidance and 
counseling programs for older persons, by State and 
by number of pupils enrolled, school year 1959-60 


25,000/12,000 6,000 | 3,000} 1,200; All 
State and to , to sizes 
over 


to to | 
24,999|11,999) 5,999 2,999 


ie] 


Owh bK KB WNNNNN W | WwW Ww ss 


California 
Connecticut 
Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


Total 


Source: Replies to Office of Education survey. 


tained a guidance and counseling program for older per- 
sons for a number of years. A few persons over 45 have 


used its services but most have been under 45. 


Certification of counselors 


Without exception school districts require their full- 
time counselors of adults to meet State certification re- 
quirements for school counselors. Counselors are gen- 
erally expected to provide educational and occupational 
guidance to older people; to select tests and determine 
their reliability for adults; to deal with social, emotional, 
economic, leisure-time, and other personal adjustment 
problems of older persons or to know where to refer them 
for help; to know the laws pertaining to retirement, old- 
age survivors insurance, and veterans benefits; and to 
assist in making suitable job placements. 

In Dade County, Fla., for example, four full-time coun- 
selors in the adult education centers have met the State 
requirements for school counselors, have had courses in 
geriatrics and wide experience in business and industry, 
and periodically have attended the Geriatrics Clinic con- 
ducted by the University of Miami Medical School and 
Jackson Memorial Hospital. The counselors drawn from 
the secondary schools to serve part time also have had 


some special preparation for working with adults. 
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Table 2.—School systems conducting guidance and coun- 
seling programs for older persons either independently 
or cooperatively with one or more agencies, fall of 1960 


25 ,000| 12,000! 6,000 | 3,000 | 1,200 All 
sizes 


Cooperating 
agencies and to to to to 
over |24,099 11,999 5,999 | 2,999 


Junior colleges 

Churches 

Welfare agencies 

Business and 
industry 

Service clubs 

Labor organizations 

U.S. Employment 
Service 

Recreation 
departments 

Veterans 
Administration 

Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabili- 

tation 


Source: Replies to Office of Education survey 


Types of services provided 


One State bureau of adult education (California) and 
five school district offices submitted pamphlets describ- 
ing the kind and extent of their counseling services. They 
listed these five types of services for persons 45 years old 
and over and the cooperating agency they worked most 
closely with: 

1. Counseling on selecting new jobs and retraining for and 
adjusting to them: with junior colleges, business and industry, 
welfare agencies, U.S. Employment Service, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Veterans Administration. 

2. Educational and occupational guidance, especially for the 

older person: with the same agencies as for No. 1. 

3. Counseling on social, emotional, economic, leisure-time, and 

and other personal adjustment problems: with churches, service 

clubs, and welfare agencies. 

4. Testing services: with U.S. Employment Service. 

5. Special placement services: with U.S. Employment Service, 
business and industry, and Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 

ve ae : 

Brief descriptions of two well-organized programs, one 
State and one local, illustrate the kinds of services public 
schools are offering older persons. (See reports by Reilly 
and De Gabriele listed among references at end of article.) 

State program.—During the 1959-60 school year Cali- 
fornia public schools served more than one million adults. 


Approximately 110,000, or 10 percent, of them were in 
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the 51-to-65 age group; most of these older adults were 
served through the schools’ regular counseling and guid- 
ance services. The few schools with specifically planned 
services for older adults offered both individual and group 
counseling programs. 

Through counseling, the schools encourage adults to 
develop new interests and skills, both vocational and 
avocational, in a planned educational program that in- 
cludes testing and interviewing. Through group guid- 
ance, the schools advise older people on legal matters, 
health problems, job opportunities, job placement, and 
questions of consumer education. 

The California Bureau of Adult Education is publishing 
a handbook on guidance services for adults. It defines 
guidance and the services usually identified with guidance 
programs and discusses the needs for guidance, the phys- 
iological and psychological changes in adults that have 
implications for guidance, the guidance services (orienta- 
tion, testing, gathering of data, individual and group 
counseling), and the followup of participants and the 
evaluation of programs that served them. 

The handbook will provide persons concerned with 
the education of adults with information on the basic 
purposes of the California program, and with guidelines, 
practical ideas, and examples of the types of services 
recognized as essential to an adequate program for adults. 
It contains suggestions on the certification and selection 
of counselors and on the ratio of adult counselors to adults 
in average daily attendance. 

The Governor’s Conference on Aging, held in Sacra- 
mento in October 1960, made these recommendations on 
guidance services: 

Guidance for retirement should be offered well before the 
usual retirement age, 

All members of the family should be encouraged to take part 
in planning the retirement of any one member since all will 
be affected, 

Counseling services for the aging should meet both immediate 
and long-range needs 

Individual planning should be respected and encouraged. 

Local program.—The Adult Guidance Services, Dade 
County, Fla., employs four full-time and six part-time 
certified and experienced counselors who use the following 
methods and procedures in providing guidance services 
for adults: 

1. They review the personal, educational, occupational, 
and military history of the adult to aid him in self-analysis 
and at the same time to get information they need in 
counseling. 

2. They provide psychological testing services, in- 
cluding a series of aptitude tests, at fees ranging from $5 
to $10, depending on the number of tests the person needs. 
Each battery of tests is selected to fit the individual. 





3. They follow up the initial interviews and testing 
services, if necessary, by exploring possible occupations 
on the basis of information in hand or by referring the 
adult to the occupational information library for books 
and current publications. 

4. They plan with the adult a short- or a long-term 
training program to prepare him for work in his chosen 
field or refer him to some other local agency set up to 
meet his specific needs. 

5. They provide placement services to the adult who 


has completed his training and needs assistance in find- 


ing full-time employment or who needs part-time employ- 
ment while attending Lindsey Hopkins Education Center. 


The future 


Although the number of schools now offering guidance 
and counseling is small, still it is significant and it may 
indicate a trend. But before any of us can determine the 
full significance of these services, we need further studies. 
We need, for example, to answer such questions as these: 

How many school districts enrolling fewer than 1,200 
pupils are conducting guidance and counseling programs 
for older persons? What is the nature and scope of these 
programs? 

What tools and techniques are most valuable in counsel- 
For example, is the educational and 


What 


tests, rating scales, and other self-evaluation tools and 


ing older persons? 
occupational information available adequate? 
techniques are most helpful and reliable in working with 
older persons? 

What is the role and the responsibility of the school 
administrator, both State and local, in promoting and 
organizing guidance and counseling services for older 
people? 

What may be the demand and supply of counselors to 
What 


special competencies do counselors need? To what degree 


serve the needs of older persons during the 1960's? 


are institutions concerned with the preparation of coun- 
selors able and willing to augment their courses to meet 
these needs? 

Some of these problems have been studied by districts 
conducting programs (for reports of some studies see list 
of references below), but further studies are needed. 
Perhaps the facts reported here will stimulate individuals, 
schools, and other agencies to apply to foundations and 
cooperative research sources for funds to carry out the 


research needed. 
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Statistic of the Month 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Systems 


PUBLIC EDUCATION in city schools now costs, in 
general, from $1.62 to $1.84 per pupil per day, and 
from $287 to $335 per year. These are the median 
expenditures per pupil in average daily membership. 

Judging by. the median current expenditure for each 
size group of cities in 1958-59, the smaller the city the 
less it spends per pupil in average daily membership— 
down to a certain point (see chart). The trend stops 
short of the smallest cities, which spend almost as much 
as the second largest group. 

Each of the 4 groups of cities, however, shows both 
high and low expenditures. One of the highest expendi- 
ture figures in 1958-59—$519 per pupil in average daily 
attendance (see table)—was found among the smallest 


Annual current expenditure per pupil in ADA in 
city school systems, by size of city, 1957-58, 1958-59 ' 





Group Il cities 
25,000 to 99,999 


- Group | cities 
Point in 100,000 and over 
distribution 

scale 


1957-58 1958-59|1957-58)| 1958-59 


Highest point $502 $502 $573 $567 
Upper quartile 390 406 381 385 
Median 349 361 315 321 
Lower quartile 291 295 264 968 
Lowest point 196 189 161 155 


Group IV cities 
2,500 to 9,999 


Group III cities 
10,000 to 24,999 


1957-58 1958-59'1957-58 1958-59 


Highest point $594 $565 $493 $519 
Upper quartile 354 364 345 350 
Median 296 305 307 314 
Lower quartile 241 252 255 260 


Lowest point 135 130 138 150 





11957-58 dollars have been multiplied by 1.0137 to make 


them comparable, in purchasing power, to 1958-59 dollars 


cities, which yielded to the next largest cities the record 
for the lowest expenditure—$130. (The fact that the 
table is based on “average daily attendance’’ and the 
chart on ‘average daily membership”’ reflects the transition 
now going on in the use of these two cost units. ‘Average 
daily membership” is considered the more precise unit: 
it comes closer to reporting ‘‘live enrollment."’ In 1958— 
59 as many as 94 percent of the systems reporting used 
ADM; when the measure is universally accepted, Office 
of Education reports will reflect the fact. 
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PER DAY TAUGHT 
$1.70 


- 1,000 =——2, 500 


to 24,999 to 9,999 


wp IV 


PER SCHOOL YEAR 


$302 $300 


$287 


Group Il Group IV 


Median current expenditure per pupil 
in ADM in city school systems, 1958-59 


For further information on both city groups and indi- 
vidual cities, see Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public 
School Systems: Urban School Systems, 1958-59, by 
Gerald Kahn (Circular No. 645, OE-22000-59, available 
from the Government Printing Office for 50 cents).— 
Emery M. Foster, Chief, Research Studies and Surveys 
Section. 
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Federal aid to education: Issues before Congress 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS in March 1961 on the 
several bills to authorize Federal aid to education gave the 
people of the United States an opportunity to be heard on 
the vital issues affecting the progress of education. The 
hearings drew testimony from many citizens, from repre- 
sentatives of State and national organizations, and from 
local, State, and Federal Government officials. 

The statements these persons had prepared for the 
House and Senate committees and the responses they made 
to committee questions are prime sources of information 
for students and citizens interested in the contemporary 
issues in education. Here, a few excerpts have been 
selected to point up the major issues. The excerpts are 
necessarily brief and limited in number, but they express 
some of the arguments given on both sides of each ques- 
tion; no attempt is made here to evaluate the testimony. 
The excerpts are from the documents presented at the time 
of the hearings; since that time some of the authors may 
have revised their statements or their opinions or both. 
| The full record of these hearings has now been printed, 
and the documents are available from the Senate Commit- 
Relations and from the House 
Labor, Washington, 


tee on Labor and Publi 
Committee on Education 


D.C.—Eb. | 


and 


Is Federal aid to education necessary ? 


ABRAHAM Risicorr, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: The United States is the first Nation in history to 
establish universal public education as its goal. We have 
demonstrated that education can give each individual a 
chance to develop his particular talents to the fullest. 
This kind remarkable and 


original concept in the perspective of history. 


of educational system is a 
This con- 
cept, coupled with a concept of educational excellence, 
represents an essential requirement for our continued 
progress and survival as a free nation. Our future re- 
quires that appropriate educational opportunities be 
freely available to all children and youth no matter what 
their background, circumstance, or place of residénce. 
We have made substantial progress toward meeting this 
goal, but rising enrollments and increasing costs have 
placed great pressure upon the States and local school 


districts. During the past decade, enrollments in public 





Dr. Rich is specialist, State education programs, Division 
of State and Local School Systems, Office of Education. 


Excerpts compiled by Wittiam B. Rica 


elementary and secondary schools have increased from 
25.7 million to 37.6 million, or 46 percent. Annual ex- 
penditures have increased during the same period from 
$6.5 billion to $16.5 billion, or 154 percent. The cost per 
pupil in our public education system has jumped from 
$234 a year to $496 per year—an increase of 75 percent. 

While Federal tax dollars have increased 85 percent in 
the postwar years, State and local communities have had 
to increase their tax revenues by 221 percent. From 1946 
to 1959, while the Federal debt increased by 6 percent, 
State and local debt soared by more than 300 percent. 
Property taxes, the traditional source of revenue for edu- 
cation, are in many areas rapidly approaching the limits 
of reasonableness. 

Another problem confronting many a school district is 
the great mobility of our population. Each year more 
than 5 million people move from one State to another. 
Today’s resident of a high income State with a better- 
than-average school system may well find tomorrow that 
his children must attend a less-than-average school in a 
low-income State. 

Moreover, the States exhibit varying degrees of ability 
to support education. For example, the State with the 
highest income enjoys almost four times the income per 
public school pupil found in the State with the lowest in- 
come. On the other hand, the lowest income State has 
almost 50 percent more children in public schools for each 
1,000 population than the highest income State. 

The next decade holds no promise of lessened impact 
upon our resources available for support of education 
Enrollments in public elementary and secondary schools 
will increase from 36 million in 1959-60 to 44 million in 
1968-69. These increases in enrollment will require an 
additional 437,000 instructional personnel and 600,000 
new classrooms by the end of the 10-year period. Of 
more striking importance, however, is the fact that great- 
est pressure will be placed upon us during the next 5 years. 
We cannot afford, in my judgment, to permit any of our 
children to go even one year longer than necessary with- 
out adequate instructional staff and classroom facilities. 


Joun B. SwWAINsON, governor of Michigan: It has become 
increasingly evident to us in Michigan that the problems 
confronting education in 1961 must be attacked on all 
three levels of government. Only by a total mobilization 
of our Nation’s resources can we meet the current and 
future demands on education. 

. .. The sharply unequal educational opportunities 
within our nation cannot be solved by one State or 


region 
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. our desire is to weld a partnership of public school 
support that is capable of meeting the educational tasks 


we, as a nation, face. 


Peter T. SCHOEMANN, vice president, AFL-CIO: The 
real problem facing America today, it seems to us, is 
whether the National Government is playing its fair part 
in support of education. We think it is not; we urge that 
it should. The trade unions of this country have been 
urging Federal aid to education for many years. We 
feel that it is essential. 


WiiuaM G. Carr, executive secretary, National Education 
Association: However, my primary concern is not with 
economics, but with the improvement of education. I 
want to emphasize that Federal financial support as pro- 
posed in this bill does not bring with it undesirable side 
effects and that it can strengthen our economy today while 
strengthening the future of our Nation. 

Although we cannot speak of children as “materials,” 
the fact remains that we have been willing to invest more 
in tangible things than in our human resources. It may 
be that we, as the largest professional organization of 
teachers in the country, should be presenting our case 
more forcefully. We would like to press more research 
on learning and a greater investment in the proper utiliza- 
tion of these young people so they can help to bring about 
a stronger nation, a better world, and more satisfying 
lives for themselves. 

We know many of the principles which facilitate learn- 
ing. Good lighting in the classroom, adequate labora- 
Lack 
of financial support makes it impossible to apply these 
The citizens of a State may be willing to sup- 


tories and equipment, and moderate-sized classes. 


principles. 
port good schools but the lack of an adequate tax base 
at the local and State level makes the job impossible. 


EDGAR ‘FULLER, executive secretary, Council of Chief State 
School Officers: The broader and more effective Federal 
tax system dominates the local and State tax systems, and 
impinges strongly on local and State tax sources. In 
spite of the devastating Federal competition, State and 
local governments have managed to increase their tax rev- 
enues much faster than the Federal Government during 
the past 15 years. During the same period their debt has 
increased at a rate approximately 39 times faster than 
the Federal debt. 

difficult to obtain. 
sponsibility for the support of public education among 


State and local funds are increasingly 
\ more equitable allocation of re- 


the three levels of government is needed. 


Har.ey L. Lutz, government finance consultant, National 
Association of Manufacturers: (1) Public education is 
not a Federal responsibility. The sphere of Federal serv- 
ices and functions should be limited to those matters which 
can be handled only by the National Government. (2) 
There is no “crisis” in education, present or impending, 
that would justify assumption by the Federal Government 
of responsibility for a service completely outside the area 
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of its truly national tasks; (3) The Federal Government is 
in a precarious financial situation . . . (4) Federal sup- 
port inevitably leads to Federal control and this control 
will distort and devitalize the educative process. (5) 
Federal money cannot buy excellence in learning. 


Rocer A. FREEMAN, research associate, Institute for 
Studies in Federalism, Claremont Men’s College (Calif.) : 
. . . the scheol building situation has shown a tremen- 
dous improvement in the past decade and is continuing 
to improve. States and communities are building class- 
rooms at a more rapid rate than they will need to main- 
tain through the 1960’s. Some communities, to be sure, 
are lagging, particularly those which have for some years 
been waiting for the Federal Government to do the job 
for them. Whether that situation would be improved by 
the enactment of a program at this time remains to be 
seen. 

. . . The public schools have been able to increase 
their teaching staff proportionately faster than the rise 
in enrollment, and the number of pupils per teacher was 
gradually reduced from 35.6 in 1900 to 24.4 in 1961. 
Meanwhile the educational requirements for teachers were 
sharply raised and their professional preparation length- 
ened. Few teachers are hired nowadays who do not, at 
least, have a college degree, except in the very few States 
in which a fractionalized school organization survives. 
The level of teacher compensation has apparently been 
sufficient to attract a growing number of qualified appli- 
cants. 


K. BrantLey Watson, for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: The people of the United States have 
proved that they are more than equal to the challenge to 
meet their educational needs via local and community 
action. Their efforts have made it possible for us to boast, 
proudly, that more Americans receive a better education, 
are taught by better teachers and do their learning in 
better facilities than is possible in any nation on earth. 

We conclude then with the contention that grant-in-aid 
legislation like that under consideration of this committee 
and especially under title I of S. 1021 is not only unneces- 
sary, but might slow down local and State action upon 
which needed improvements in the quality of education 
actually depends. 


Will Federal aid mean Federal control? 


W. W. Hitt, Jr., for Member State Chambers of the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce: Federal control will 
follow Federal aid just as surely as night follows day, but 
it may not be apparent until the schools are so dependent 
on Federal support that they cannot conveniently relin- 
quish what appears to be a free subsidy. 

Mr. Watson: In the chamber’s view, Federal subsidies 
mean Federal decisions about school problems which 
should be left to the States or their communities . . . 





Mr. Lutz: Federal support of education means a trans- 
fer of responsibility from the home to a bureaucracy; 
from Main Street to Washington. It Federal 
rather than local control, a central regimentation that 


means 


will eventually extend to curriculum content. 

The plain fact is that Federal control and supervision 
of the educational grants will be both proper and neces- 
sary, the most strenuous disclaimers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The Congress and the Executive authori- 
ties would be guilty of gross neglect if they were to fail 
in providing for inspection and supervision and, where 
necessary, the right to direct the use of grant funds, or 
to withhold them, in order to assure proper application 
of the money and compliance with the Federal intent. As 
the grants increase in amount and acquire permanence in 
duration, Federal control will extend more and more deeply 
into subject matter. 


Mr. FREEMAN: The significant effect of the grant-in-aid 
type of bills probably would be a shift in control from 
State 


legislatures, parents and communities, in other words from 


general State and local authorities, that is, from 
lay persons, to the nationally organized educational ad- 
ministrators at Federal, State, and local levels. 

The fact is that most of the school ad- 
ministrators who have appeared before congressional com- 


though not all 


mittees to testify on Federal aid proposals have spoken in 
favor of grant programs controlled by State departments 
of education. When the Governors of the States were 
polled by the House Committee on Education and Labor 
in 1959, they spoke overwhelmingly in opposition to Fed- 
eral aid. None of the tens of thousands of State and 
local boards of education has appeared to testify on be- 
half of Federal school aid for at least the past 5 years, 
The National School 


support 


but some have testified against it. 
Boards 
Federal aid. 


Association has refused to endorse or 


GOVERNOR SWAINSON: This tradition of Federal support 
to public education has not changed the basic philosophy 
of local control of education held by the citizens of Michi- 
gan. We have at no time seen evidences of Federal control 
of our educational programs accompanying Federal as- 
We anticipate no difficulties with S. 1021 con- 


This is not an issue here. 


sistance. 
cerning Federal control. 
SECRETARY RIBICOFF: 
ance to education have, in my judgment, been administered 
As a 


been very 


These programs of Federal assist- 


without evidencing one shred of Federal control. 
former Governor of a State, I have naturally 
sensitive to the question of Federal-State relationships 
and have been anxious to preserve the rightful responsi- 
bility of and independence of action by the States. In my 
6 years as Governor of Connecticut, not once has the 
Federal Government exercised control directly or indi- 
rectly over education in my State. I doubt whether you 


will find any such interference in any of our 50 States. 
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BENJAMIN C. WILLIs, general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, and new AASA president: There are some who 
have equated Federal support with Federal control. The 
American Association of School Administrators believes 
in local control; I believe in local control; history has 
given evidence that local control can be compatible with 
Federal aid. We have had Federal support of education 
since the beginning of the Land-Grant Colleges; since 
1915, there has been Federal support to vocational edu- 
cation. In this latter case, the program is so local that 
Recently, 
millions of dollars have been paid to teachers by the 


funds are granted to programs within schools. 


Federal Government while they attended institutes spon- 
sored by universities. The universities select the teachers 
and determine the course of study; the Federal Govern- 
ment does not. 

Dr. FULLER: The respective responsibilities of the three 
levels of government have been appropriately outlined 
in S. 1021. 


to the States for the Federal funds they have received. 


Local school districts are required to account 


The States then account to the Federal Government for 
all Federal funds received by them. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot control the content of what is taught 
in the schools under this bill, and it therefore permits 
no Federal control of education as such control is properly 


defined. 


Should nonpublic schools receive grants or loans 
from the Federal Government? 


Feperick G. HocHwa tt, director, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference: Although thé parochial schools are not 
governmentally sponsored and operated, they perform a 
public function, supplying large numbers of children with 
an education accepted by the State as fulfilling its re- 


quirements of compulsory education and meeting its spe- 
a 


cific standards. 


WaLTerR H. MoeLier, Congressman from Ohio: History 
has been kind to this uniquely American arrangement. 
Under it, the churches have prospered as nowhere else 
in the world. They have established their own schools 
and lived within the framework of the constitutional pro- 
hibition against the making of laws “respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” However, it must be noted that 
churches establish parochial schools for one express 
purpose, namely to propagate the faith of that church. 
This is the primary reason for church schools on the 
elementary and secondary level. None dare deny them 
this right. But with this privilege, also goes the responsi- 
bility to maintain such schools. Thus, the use of public 
funds to aid such schools is helping to advance a particular 


faith, contrary to the Constitution. 
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Would the appropriation of Federal funds to the 
public schools discriminate against those children 
who attend the parochial schools? 


Morris SHERER, executive vice president, Agudath Israel 
of America: It is our view that to deny these tax-paying 
American citizens of the orthodox Jewish faith the benefit 
of their taxes in order to help defray the large expense of 
maintaining the Jewish parochial school system for their 
children is a discrimination which is not in accordance 
with basic American ideals. The Jewish parent who sends 
his child to a parochial school has to make many sacrifices 
to meet the cost of educating his children, very often at the 
price of denying for himself and his family some of their 
own vital needs. These parents should not be unduly 
penalized for practicing the exercise of their free choice, 
implicit in the American way of life, to educate their chil- 
dren in accordance with their religious conscience. 

Leo PrerFer, general counsel, American Jewish Congress: 
There was a time in American history when the demand by 
Catholics for was 
valid. 


equality and nondiscrimination 

All this, however, is past history. Today the public 
school welcomes the Catholic child as a full and equal com- 
panion of all children. No religious doctrines contrary to 
his faith are taught in the public schools, and no religious 
practices unacceptable to him are carried on there. The 
anti-Catholic bias in the textbooks has long been elimi- 
nated, and the entire atmosphere of the public school is 
such as to assure the Catholic child a feeling and actuality 
of full equality. 

Where then is the discrimination? Would it not be 
more accurate to suggest that here too the converse is more 
accurate? Public schools are supported by all taxpayers 
regardless of race or religion and are open to all children 
regardless of race or religion. But church schools are 

to children of the faith that maintains the 
Does it not constitute discrimination to tax a 


open only 
schools. 

Protestant parent to support a Catholic school which his 
child may not enter, or to tax a Catholic parent to support 
a Jewish school which is closed to his child? Is not this 


truly discrimination ? 


Are parents of parochial school children unfairly 
subject to double taxation? 


Mscr. HocHwatr: 
chial school children would 


\ great many parents of paro- 
welcome Federal aid as a 
necessary help to them in a time of financial strain. They 
do feel the double burden of supporting two school systems 
and are apt to inquire much more pointedly now than here- 
tofore why the proponents of Federal aid do not take into 
consideration their needs. . 


M. V. Litre, consultant on church-state problems, Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: The parent who sends his children to a 
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parochial school must realize that the double levy that he 
takes upon himself is his own free choice. As a citizen, he 
must support the State and its government. That is his 
debt to Caesar. The second levy that he incurs is the 
parochial school fee. He pays this not because he is dis- 
criminated against, but because he, himself, discriminates 
against public education at the behest of his church. He is 
not a scapegoat when he pays his school tax, but a citizen 
like his neighbor who has no children. 


Would Federal aid to public schools deny parents 
freedom of choice? 


Frank J. Brown, DePaul University: Whatever has hap- 
pened to parents’ rights in education? This principle was 
a prime ingredient in the foundation upon which this 
Nation was built, but today it seems to be lost in the 
welter of talk about a unity and a democracy to be 
achieved through a government system of education. We 
remind America that the Supreme Court has affirmed the 
rights of parents to direct the education of their children 
and that it includes therein the right to be free from 
governmental standardization. 

A society cannot claim credit for its devotion to rights 
if it renders their normal exercise impossible to achieve. 
We ask the Senate to consider that triple combination of 
local, State, and fed+ral education taxes imposed on us 
without any benefits accruing to our children will effec- 
tively impair, if not destroy, the economic possibility of 
many of our families to exercise the right to God-centered 
education for their children. 


Mr. Litre: As a matter of fact, here is a paradox: We 
have a plea for freedom in education by a religious hier- 
archy .. . [yet] they [Roman Catholic parents] can do 
nothing but send their children to Roman Catholic pa- 
rochial schools, unless the diocesan bishop is willing to 
make an exception. 


Would Federal aid to the public schools result in 
the restriction of religious liberty? 


Joun C. Hayes, president, National Council of Catholic 
Men (in discussing loans to parochial schools) : The pro- 
viding of routine business services, such as loans, by Gov- 
ernment to all schools, including parochial schools (in 
which provision there is neither net profit for the schools 
nor net cost to the Government), is, like the providing 
of general governmental services such as police and fire 
protection, simply an example of a religiously neutral 
government dealing with all persons, not as the believers 
or nonbelievers which they are, but merely as the mem- 
bers of the community, which they also and more perti- 
nently are in respect of such services. To exclude Cath- 
olics and Catholic schools from equal participation in 
those neutral services would be a public disservice, an 
unnecessary discrimination against Catholic schools, and 
ap wrecessary substantial impairment of the constitu- 
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tionally protected rights of Catholic students and their 
parents to the free exercise of their religion and to the 
right of parental direction and control of the child’s 
education. 


C. EMANUEL CARLSON, executive director, Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs: As we see it, the great 
American experiment in religious liberty was based on 
the understanding that religion to be genuine must be 
Free churches and free participation are pro- 
The former has been vali- 


voluntary. 
jected in the first amendment. 
dated by all the religious traditions in their programs and 
their successes and none of the churches now wish to be 
In the success of the churches, 
however, further 
strengthen their programs by support from tax funds. 


tools of national policy. 
some have developed a desire to 
This means the use of powers properly reserved to the 
State. The importance of the voluntary quality in reli- 
gious participation and support is currently obscured by 


these institutional aspirations. 


Max M. KAMPELMAN, counsel, American Jewish Con- 
gress: A loan program would still be a use of tax money 
for the benefit of religious institutions. It would still 
involve the Government in religious affairs and religion in 
governmental affairs. It would still be productive of in- 
terreligious friction. In short, it would be a breach in the 
wall of separation [and would carry] with it all the evils 


which that wall was designed to prevent. 


Is aid to nonpublic schools constitutional? 


Mr. Hayes: To tolerate nonpreferential governmental aid 
to religions as merely incidental to the primarily intended 
purpose of vindicating the individual’s primary right to 
the free exercise of his religion is an application of the 
sound policy of avoiding the greater constitutional prob- 
lem. The one constitutional problem is the nonpreferen 
tial extension of aid to all religions, contrary to the “no 
establishment of religion” clause of the first amendment 
as presently construed; the other constitutional problem 
is the substantial impairment of the individual's right to 
the free exercise of his religion. As between those prob- 
lems there can be no doubt which is the more serious 
The key freedom of the first amendment is the free exercise 
of religion. It would, therefore, be a travesty to per- 
mit the prohibition of “an establishment of religion” as 
presently construed, to operate to impair the very freedom 
which it was intended to guarantee. Nonpreferential gov- 
ernmental aid to religions may, therefore, simply be toler- 
ated, solely in order to avoid the greater constitutional 
problem of substantially impairing the individual's right 


to the free exercise of his religion. 


PauL BLANSHARD, special counsel, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church and State: 
The Supreme Court has never specifically outlawed gen- 
eral loans or grants to sectarian schools by the Federal 


Government simply because no Congress has been foolish 
enough to pass such laws. This does not mean that we 
have a right to trade upon the mere absence of a specific 
decision. In fact, we have ample precedent in the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court to say that any general ap- 
propriation to sectarian schools is in clear violation of 
the first amendment. We have three great Supreme Court 
decisions in the field of public aid to religion at the ele- 
mentary and high school level, and in all three of these 
famous decisions the Supreme Court has used language 
which was clearly intended to erect a financial wall be- 
tween the public treasury and sectarian education. 


Should Federal funds be granted to segregated 
school systems? 


CLARENCE MITCHELL, director, Washington Bureau, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple: Opponents of this amendment usually assert that its 
inclusion will kill the bill. Boiled down to its bare bones, 
their argument is an attempt to persuade the colored citi- 
zens of our country to forget that the United States Su- 
preme Court has declared that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. We are asked to step aside 
and to look in the other direction while millions of tax 
dollars are used to underwrite the building and operation 
of public schools that everyone knows will be segregated 
on the basis of race. Speaking on the basis of 20 years 
of experience in Washington, I do not know of any other 
who have been asked to 
from the National Gov- 


groups of American citizens 
submit to similar humiliation 
ernment 

we respectfully urge that any bill or bills reported 
favorably for aid to primary and secondary schools and 
aid to defense impacted areas include an antisegregation 
amendment. 


Acnes E. Meyer, author abd lecturer on education: To 
those who, like myself, would like to see school desegrega- 
, Should like to say that we 
Any revival of 


tion make greater progress, 
must not fuse or confuse our \purposes. 
what was called the Powell amendment, which refused 
Federal aid to States that had not yet achieved desegrega- 
tion, would endanger passage of\S. 1021 and . . . be a 
great disservice to Negro student§ in Southern States. 


Dr. Futter: It is highly unfair to\expect the schools to 
assume the major effort to enforce desegregation, which 
is a political, social, and economic problem pervading all 
aspects of society. The very educaticn needed to reach 
solutions to this problem would be denied by withholding 
funds from schools. The problem cannot be solved by 
such tactics, and public education itself would become the 
major victim. Violations of civil rights should be dealt 
with by specialized law enforcement agencies, rather than 
through punitive and ineffective administrative methods 
that injure innocent pupils and undermine the 


s( hools. 
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USSR librarians in USA 


the day Yuri 
four of his 


ON THE AFTERNOON of April 12 
Gagarin became the first man in space 
countrymen visited the Office of Education. Though the 


events are not related, the four visitors are also 


the first librarians from the Soviet Union to visit 


two 
“firsts” 
the United States officially. 
that began on April 5 of libraries in five U.S. cities— 


They were on a 4-week tour 


sponsored by the American Library Association through 
a cultural exchange agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Their visit to the Office of Education was part of their 
Washington They 


Library of Congress, Sears, Roebuck & Co. (for a demon- 


itinerary. had already visited the 
stration of a rapid selector microfilm machine), a District 
of Columbia branch library, the National Archives, the 
National Gallery of Art, the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
the library of the Department of Agriculture, and the U.S. 
Book Exchange. In the days following, before flying on 
to Chicago on the 16th, they would visit schools and 
libraries in nearby Montgomery County, Md., the National 
Library of Medicine, and the National Science Foundation. 

During their visit to the Office they met Deputy Com- 
missioner Wayne O. Reed, members of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch, and other members of the Office staff. Dr. 
Reed spoke to them on the importance of the library in 
the philosophy of American education and on the func- 
tions of the Office of Education, particularly its services 
to libraries. 

This librarians, representing the 


month seven U.S 
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American Library Association, are completing the ex- 
change—they are touring Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tash- 
kent, and Samarkand for a look at Soviet libraries. The 
seven are David H. Clift, executive director of ALA; Sallie 
J. Farrell, field representative, Louisiana State Library; 
Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; Rutherford Rogers, chief assistant librarian of 
the Library of Congress; Melville J. Rugz'es, vice presi- 
dent of the Council on Library Resources, Inc.; Frances 
Lander Spain, president of the ALA; aud Raynard C. 
Swank, director of ALA’s International Relations Office 
(and the Soviet librarians’ escort). Mr. Clift is head of 
the mission. 

The cultural agreement that brought about the exchange 
of the two groups also provides for exchange of books, 
magazines, and publications on scientific, cultural, techni- 
cal, and educational subjects between universities and 
public libraries in the United States and the USSR. 


SOVIET LIBRARIANS and staff members of the Office of Educa- 
tion meet. Left to right, front row: Frank L. Schick, assistant 
director, and Helen Luce, library extension specialist, Library 
Services Branch; Emery M. Foster, chief, Research Studies and 
Surveys Section, Division of Statistics and Research Services; Irina 
Bagrova, director, Reference and Bibliographical Department, 
State Lenin Library, USSR; Frida Graver, Department of State 
interpreter; and Viktor Barashenkov, director, Saltykov-Shchedrin 
State Public Library, Leningrad. Back row; Mary Helen Mahar, 
school and children's libraries specialist, John C. Rather, college 
and research libraries specialist, and Herbert A. Carl, research 
librarian, all of the Library Services Branch; Seymour M. Rosen, 
Eastern Europe specialist, Division of International Education; 
Lev Vladimirov, director, Research Library, Vilnius State University, 
Lithuania; Deputy Commissioner of Education Wayne O. Reed; 
Nikandr Gavrilov, chief, Central Library Inspection, Ministry of 
Culture, USSR; Raynard C. Swank, director, American Library 
Association's International Relctions Office (and escort for the 
librarians); and Vladimir Rudin, Department of State 
interpreter. 


Soviet 





FRANK LINDENFELD 


Does administrative staff grow as fast as organization? 


As the total staff of an organization increases, does the 
relative size of the administrative staff increase or de- 
crease? To answer this question Mr. Lindenfeld reviews 
several studies of staffing patterns in industry—some of the 
, ’ a 
same industries over a period of several years and some of 
different industries in a given period- in veterans hospi- 


To these he adds the 


findings of his own analysis of staffing in U.S. city school 


tals, and in public school districts. 
systems. 


IS IT TRUE that the larger the tribe, the greater the ratio 
of chiefs to Indians? This question of the relationship 
between the size of an organization and the size of its 
interest to students of 


some 


administrative staff is of 
administration. Opinions differ on the subject, and evi- 
dence is meager. A few studies have, however, been made 
of the relationship in educational, industrial, and other 
organizations. In general, they point to one conclusion: 
As the size of an organization as a whole increases, the 
relative size of the administrative component decreases. 

Before reviewing these studies, let me say that I intend 
to indicate only the direction of the relationship between 
the size of organization and the size of the administrative 
staff. 
extent of the relationship among-American school districts, 


I do not intend in any way to estimate the precise 


nor do I want to imply that any one staffing pattern is 
more desirable than another. 

As an organization grows, the number of officials usu- 
ally increases, but this number may be either an increasing 


or decreasing proportion of the whole. It is therefore the 


Frank Lindenfeld, research assist- 
ant in the Teacher Personnel Sta- 
tistics Unit, Educational Statistics 
Branch, Office of Education, for- 
merly taught sociology at Middle- 
bury College and at the University 
of Massachusetts. His 
hased on a paper he read at the 
of the 


article is 


annual meeting Eastern 


Sociological Association in Neu York City. {pril 1961. 
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relative, not the absolute, size of administrative compo- 
nents of organizations that I am concerned with here. 
With these reservations in mind, let us look at findings 
of some studies. 
Two studies of American industrial organizations over 
a long period suggest that the administrative staff does 
One, by Mel- 


man, is an analysis of Census data on U.S. manufacturing 


not grow as fast as the total organization. 
industries in the first half of the twentieth century. From 
his study he concludes, “Large increases in average size 
correspond with relatively small increases in administra- 
tive overhead. This result appears regardless of the 
criterion used to measure size. . 

The other, by Haire, is a study of the life histories of 
four U.S. manufacturing firms. On the basis of his study, 
he says: “Management grows in size as the total grows, 
but more slowly than the total, and it is an increasingly 
smaller part of the whole.” 

Three studies of the relationship between organizational 
size and the relative size of the administrative staff at a 
given period have been made of a number of organizations. 
[wo out of the three studies support the conclusions of 
Melman and Haire. 

Bendix,* in an analysis of statistics of German industry 
from 1907 to 1933, finds that in German industries em- 
ploying six or more persons the ratio of administrative 
salaried employees to all employees within a given size of 
industry decreases as size increases. But he also finds 
that the relative proportion of salaried technicians in- 
creases as size of organization increases, and that as a 
result the proportion of salaried workers to wage earners 
remains fairly constant, at least among industries, from 
those employing 50 or more persons to those employing 


1,000 or more. In 1933 the picture was as follows: 


Seymour Melman, “The Rise of Administrative Overhead in the 
Manufacturing Industries in the United States, 1899-1947,” Ox- 
ford Economic Papers, 1951, 3: 62-112. 

Mason Haire, “Biological Models and Empirical Histories of 
the Growth of Organizations,” in Modern Organization Theory, 
Mason Haire, ed., New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, 
pp. 296-297. 

Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry, New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. 220-223. 
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Percent of total employees 
who were 


Size of staff (number {dministra- 
of employees) tive 
6-50 ss 10.3 
51-200 9.9 
201-1,000 8. 2 


Over 1.000 i.0 


Technical 


Terrien and Mills,‘ however, from their study of school 
district organization in California, conclude that the larger 
the organization, the greater the proportion given over 
to its administrative component. In the administrative 
component, they include the superintendent, his assistants 
and immediate staff, principals, business manager, and 
the like; in the nonadministrative, teachers, nurses, cus- 
todians, cafeteria workers, and the like. 

The figures on the mean proportion of the administra- 
tive component for three size groupings in elementary 


school districts are illustrative of their conclusions: 


Percentage of 
€ mplovyees on Number of 
districts 


studied 


administrative 
staff 
10-49 9.5 178 
70-149 12.6 60 
150-626 13.9 26 


Number of employ e08 


They give similar figures for high school and unified 
districts. 

The Terrien and Mills study suggests that there may be 
a size limit beyond which the relative proportion of ad- 
ministrative employees does not increase, although the 
districts they studied, which range in size from 10 up to 
1,600 employees, do not seem to have reached this limit. 

Anderson and Warkov, in a study of veterans hospitals," 
find that the larger the hospital, the smaller the percentage 
of staff assigned to administration. Their study suggests 
that the of the staff 


decrease only very slowly among larger organizations. 


relative size administrative may 
The contradictions between the findings of the hospital 
study and the school system study may simply reflect the 
differences in organization: some school districts included 
more than one school, while all the hospitals were single 
institutions. Furthermore, the larger school systems 
probably contained more schools than the smaller ones. 
Anderson and Warkov attempt to reconcile their find- 
ings with those of Terrien and Mills by these hypotheses: 
1. The relative size of the administrative component 
‘Frederick W. Terrien and Donald I. Mills, “The Effect of 
Changing Size Upon the Internal Structure of Organizations,” 
American Sociological Review, 1955, 20: 11-14. 
5 Theodore R. Anderson and Seymour Warkov, “Organizational 
Size and Functional Complexity,” American Sociological Review, 
1961, 26: 23-28. 
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decreases as the number of persons performing identical 
tasks in the same place increases. 

2. The relative size of the administrative component 
increases as the number of places at which work is per- 
formed increases. 

The conflict between the Terrien and Mills conclusion 
and conclusions reported by others may be caused by one 
First, the generalizations ap- 


of two other circumstances. 
plicable to educational organizations may not be applicable 


to hospitals and business firms. 

Secondly, empirical indicators of the size of the admin- 
istrative component of organizations used in different 
studies may have been based on different conceptions of 
the dividing line between officials and members. (To fa- 
cilitate comparability of different studies, operation and 
classification procedures need to be spelled out to enable 
different observers to be consistent in their separations of 
officials of organizations from mere members.) 

In the hope of shedding further light on the relationship 
between the size of organization and size of administrative 
components in public schools, I have replicated the Ter- 
rien and Mills study in a secondary analysis of personnel 
data reported in “Statistics of Local School Systems, 
1955-56.” © The biennial survey includes data on about 
half of the 3,500 city school systems in the country, 
grouped under five major categories according to city 
population as reported in the 1950 Census. The survey 
is based on a nationwide sample (all cities in the largest 
group and about one out of every two in the other groups), 
but is not necessarily representative of all school districts 
in the country. 

From the survey I have selected 323 school systems” 
for reanalysis. Since the survey bases size classification 
on the population of cities within which the districts oper- 
ated, I have reclassified the systems arbitrarily into six 
roughly equal groups on the basis of total professional 


staff employed: 


Number of 
districts 
analyzed 


Vean size 
of district 
Size of school district anclyzed 
20-49 — ; : 36 56 
50-89 , 66 59 
90-184 121 
185-599... 351 
600-1,299. . 901 


1,300 and over 3, 938 


® Lester B. Herlihy, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1954-56, Ch. 3, sec. 1, pp. 42-133. 

*101 systems from cities with population of 100,000 or over; 43 
from those with 25,000 to 99,999; 43 from those with 10,000 to 
24,999; 54 from those with 5,000 to 9,999; and 82 from those with 
2,500 to 4,999, 





The data below cover several categories of school staff 
separately: top administrators, principals, supervisors, 
and teachers. Since clerical, maintenance, and other 
nonprofessional employees are not reported separately in 
the original survey, I have omitted them. The data are 
reported here in terms of positions regardless of how many 


incumbents there were in a position during the year. 


Table 1.—Relative size of administrative staff, by size 
of school district, in 323 school districts in the United 
States, 1955-1956 


Mean percent 2 of staff employed as 


Officials 


Size of staff ' 


Top admin- 
istrators 4 

Supervisors 

Teachers 


Principals 


185-599 
600-1,299. 
1,300 and over..... ( 5.8 


1 Size classification is based on the total number of institutional 
and administrative staff. 

2 Percentages ore weighted to take into account the different 
sampling fractions used. Weighted and unweighted data are 
almost identicol, however 

3 Includes vice principals, department chairmen, cand various 
nonsupervisory instructional staff such as librarians and counselors 

‘Includes superintendents, assistant superintendents, and other 


administrative staff except clerks 


Source: Based on data for 323 of the districts reported in Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1954-56, “Statistics of 
Local School Systems, 1955-56: Cities,"" by Lester B. Herlihy, 
pp. 42-133. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959 


Analysis of the 323 school districts suggests that the 
larger the size of school district, as measured by total 
administrative and instructional staff, the smaller the pro- 
The 


relationship shown in table 1 is consistent, although the 


portion assigned to high level administrative work. 


* Administrators include superintendents, deputy superintendents, 
and other administrative staff except clerks; supervisors include 
personnel devoted to supervision of instruction in special subjects 
or grades. Teachers include itinerant teachers of music or art, as- 
sistant principals, department chairmen, regular as well as substitute 
teachers, and also various other nonsupervisory instructional staff 


such as librarians and guidance personnel. 
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magnitude of the differences is rather small. For the 
smaller school districts, moreover, the finding should be 
interpreted in the light of the fact that it is usual for a 
school district, no matter how small, to have one super- 
intendent. Although the proportion of principals is about 
the same in all sizes of school districts, the relative size 
of the highest level administrative component declines reg- 
ularly with increasing size, from 3.1 percent of the whole 
in the smallest districts to 0.7 percent in the largest. 

The proportion of the total staff assigned to supervisory 
work shows an increase with increasing size, from the 
smallest to the medium large districts with up to 700 
employees. In the largest districts, however, the propor- 


tion of supervisors goes down slightly, indicating that 


Table 2.—Size of administrative component, by size 
of school district and by number of schools within 
districts, in 323 school districts, 1955-56 


Size of school district staff 


Number of schools 
within districts 185- 


599 


600- 
1,299 


1,300 
and 
over 


20- 50- | 
49 89 


90- 
184 


Administrative component (top administrators, principals, and 


supervisors) as a percent ! of total staff 


Number of school districts on which percentages given above are 
based 


59 54 
28 
27 
4 


0 
0) 
0 


! Unweighted percentages used. 
2 Percentages not computed where less than 10 districts fall into 


a cell 


Source: Based on data for 323 of the districts reported in Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1954-56, ‘‘Statistics of 
Local School Systems: 1955-56: Cities,"’ by Lester B. Herlihy, 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
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there may be a limit to the relative expansion of this type 
of staff as school districts increase in size. 

The ratio of teachers to all instructional and adminis- 
trative employees increases slightly with increasing size 
of school systems. If staff members who are not teach- 
ers—administrators, principals, and supervisors—are con- 
sidered as part of the administrative staff, the trend still 
runs in the same direction: the larger the school system, 
the lower the proportion of administrators, but this trend 
is not as pronounced as when the administrative staff is 
defined as only those on the top administrative level. 

The administrative components of organizations tend 
to decrease in relative size as organization size increases. 
The tendency persists among the school districts studied, 
even when the number of schools within school districts 
is held constant, as it is in table 2. 

These data tend to confirm both of the propositions 
suggested by Anderson and Warkov. 

Because the larger districts are more likely to operate 


larger schools than the smaller ones, not all of the cells in 


table 2 could be filled. The four horizontal comparisons 
of the relative size of the administrative component within 
school systems having roughly the same number of schools 
indicate that the larger the system, the smaller the relative 
size of the administrative component. Of the four ver- 
tical comparisons, three indicate that the larger the num- 
ber of schools operated within school systems of a given 
size, the larger the relative size of the administrative com- 
ponent. The fourth comparison, among the largest school 
districts analyzed, is negative, very likely because too 
diverse a set of systems was included in the last open- 
end category for both the number of schools and the size 
of the school systems in the table. 

On the whole, the weight of the evidence reviewed here 
would seem to run counter to the direction suggested by 
Terrien and Mills. This evidence, admittedly limited, 
indicates that the larger the school system, the lower the 
ratio of chiefs to Indians; this relationship holds among 
districts having many schools as well as among those with 


few schools. 





Science. Mathematics. and Modern Foreign Languages 


Improvements in the public schools under the National Defense Education Act 


During the first 2 years of the National Defense Education Act about 
$130 million worth of new instructional equipment and materials were 


supplied under title III to teachers of science, mathematics, and modern 


foreign languages, through 57,000 State-approved projects to public ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. 


Over 5,000 classrooms were remodeled to 


accommodate new equipment for science and mathematics, and about 2,500 
language laboratories were set up. The specifics of what the States are 
doing with title III funds are being spelled out by the States in the nar- 
rative reports they send to the Office of Education at the close of each 


fiscal year. 


Alabama Alaska 
For the first time teachers had the bene- 
fits of State-sponsored workshops. About 
1,000 of them attended 4 regional work- 
shops in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages. Interest in 
science increased: More students en- 
rolled in classes in it; more expressed audiovisual 
the desire to make careers in it. The 


The State got its first supervisor in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. What is more, it established 
a central film and reference library in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages, to make reference and 
materials 
schools so small that they could not 


Here, some excerpts from the first reports to arrive for 1960. 


California 

Teachers have been prepared, through 
short-unit inservice programs under out- 
standing leaders, to use the new equip- 
ment and materials. Science instruction 
is beginning to emphasize individual 
pupil activity with a corresponding de- 
crease in textbook-lecture programs. 
Two traveling science teachers trained 


available to 


State was able to employ two mathe- 
matics supervisors, an action that has 
improved local mathematics programs. 
Curriculums are being improved; new 
courses are being offered for the gifted 


student. 
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afford good libraries and so isolated that 
they could receive only limited super- 
visory services. It is updating and re- 
vising textbooks to include the modern 
way of teaching the logic and reasoning 
of arithmetic. 


at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies served high schools in 10 north- 
ern counties. Because it stimulated 
district and county school officials to 
carefully appraise their entire instruc- 
tional program, NDEA has helped bring 
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FRANK J. CoYLEe 


Technician training: Differences between two levels 


MANY educators believe that the high school cannot train 
technicians ,as effectively as the post-high-school institu- 
tion can. ‘Tjo be sure, high school programs of technical 
education differ from post-high-school programs, but these 
differences do not argue for the high school’s staying out 
In fact, high 


schools today which have highly successful programs for 


of technician training. there are many 


training technicians. These are the schools which have 
recognized the differences between the two levels—and 
made their plans accordingly. 

Three types of high schools offer technician training: 

The comprehensive, the vocational-technical, and the tech- 
nical. Post-high-school programs are usually found in 
area vocational schools, community and junior colleges, 
technical institutes, and, in some instances, 4-year colleges 
or universities. 
Much of the difference between technical training in 
high schools and in post-high-school institutions can be 
traced to the differences in the emotional maturity of the 
students the programs usually serve. 

The post-high-school student is usually a few years 
older than the high school student. He has probably 
reached full physical growth, and he has very likely solved 


He 


in fact, his 


many of the psychological problems of adolescence. 
is nearer the reality of working for a living 


first job or two may have shown him the need for addi- 


nathematics and 


rhe 


about overall curriculum iprovement. 
. ° State 
Georgia 


ITT 


is helping not only instruction in sci 


Local school superintendents say title 


its projects 
foreign 
for 
ir’s high 

first 
teach- 


ence, mathematics, and modern 


Asian langua 


languages but also the curriculum elementary schools 


other subjects. Among the y« 
the 


consultant 


inte 
points: State employed its both 


langu: s at 
in mathematics; gave 
ers grants for college study in the three Louisiana 


fields; 


teachers got 


specified elementary Foreign language 


science 


an inservice training pro 33 percent 


gram by television; and all high schools ondary 


were required to offer 2 


L in 


matics. re 


laboratories; by 
had 54. The 


search study 


units in lan- 


guages, science, and 3 in mathe- 


using, in its language program, the rich 


Hawaii resource it h 


Teachers got workshops in modern citizens 
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the ways of teaching 
continued 
ork in the teaching of Asian languages, 
cluding Chinese, Japanese, and Hindi, 
It developed an exten- 


Fé 


rmediate, and added more Western 


levels 


enrollment 
Before 
schools had no foreign language 
June 
State began planning a 


to find the best way 


1as in its French-speaking 


as 


His 


strong, his vocational goals more or less firmly set. 


tional or specialized training. motivations are 

The high school student, who is still an adolescent, is 
more self-centered than the post-high-school student. His 
objectives are not so well established; he has less perspec- 
tive about the future. His interest span is shorter, and 
he often looks on assignments as burdens, not as mean- 
Often he may have no other 
More than likely he is 


taking technical courses because technology interests him 


ingful parts of a whole. 
drive than a thirst for knowledge. 


or because he sees technical training in high school as a 
step toward college engineering. 

Another difference between training at the two levels 
is that the high school makes more rigorous demands on 
the student. At the post-high-school level the student is 
usually a high school graduate and it is generally assumed 
that he has had a general education and should now have 
a program which concentrates more on occupational prep- 
aration and devotes proportionately less time to the 
humanities. The high school student, however, must take 
his technical work along with the regular high school 
course, for most States require him to have general edu- 
cation units for graduation. This difference between the 
two levels has at least three results: Technical work takes 
3 years in high school but usually 2 years in the post- 


high-school program; the high school day must have 7 


Montana 


its pionee! For the first time the State gave super- 
vision in science, mathematics, and for- 


New 


were 


eign language programs. ways of 


teaching foreign languages intro- 
the 


the 


program tor duced. Teachers had more opportunity 


well as for to discuss problems togther and to share 


An staff in the 


State department made it possible to 


new ideas. increased 


keep local schools well informed and to 


speed the processing of applications for 
increased 


Only one criticism has 
the 


new projects. 


NDEA, 


seC- 


come from teachers: Why not extend 
benefits to other subjects? 

New York 

As fiscal year 1960 drew to a close, 
State judged that next year it could use 


30, 1960, they 


of the 


a Federal allotment twice as large; said 


that improving instruction was perforce 
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Mr. Coyle is a program specialist 
in the Area Vocational Education 
Branch of the Division of Voca- 
He has taught 
mechanical drawing and art at the 
George Washington High School 
and applied science at Murray 
Hill Vocational High School in 


New York City and physics, electricity, power, meteorol- 


tional Education. 


ogy, navigation, and surveying at the Brooklyn Technical 
High School. 
on technical education for the New York State Department 
In 1950 he was director of the Nemazee 


He has been supervisor of and consultant 


of Education. 
V ocational School in Shirza. Iran. 


or 8 periods—more than some high schools now have; and 
the increased work load in the high school demands that 
the student be selected for high intelligence— higher than 
that required in the post-high-school student. 

Lesser but important differences grow out of these. For 
instance, technician training in high school should be gen- 
eral—organized around a cluster of jobs. The post-high- 
school program can offer training for specific employment. 
It can be more flexible in the order of presentation since 
the prerequisites can be set up for mathematics and science 
ahead of time whereas the high school must give them 
concurrently. 

The organizational pattern of the high school is usually 
more complicated than that of the post-high-school 
institution. 
department of a high school, it may conflict with the 


philosophy and scheduling of the school, particularly since 


a slow process and would require Fed- teachers attended 
eral aid beyond the 4 years of NDEA. 
Throughout the State, interest rose in dent enrollments 
the aural-oral techniques of teac h ng 
foreign languages and many schools in 


stalled language laboratories and bought 


When the technical program is a part of or a” 


The number of course offerings and stu- 
went up in science, 


guages. Many schools offered foreign 
languages for the first time. Elementary 


it demands only able students and special subjects. The 
post-high-school level, with its single purpose, may have 
a better overall atmosphere and its faculty probably has 
better morale. It is easier to teach at the post-high-school 
institution—the students are older and require less moti- 


vation. Because the post-high-school institution can 


usually offer a better salary schedule, it is able to get 
teachers with higher qualification than the high school. 
It often requires its teachers to have master’s degrees, a 
requirement not always set by the high school. Both pro- 
grams cost more than programs of general education. 

In the important matter of selecting students from 


among those who desire to enroll in a technical training 
program, the high school has a wider range of ability 
from which to choose. In the high school it is a matter 
of selecting students on the basis of interest, aptitude, and 
intelligence, so that only those capable of performing well 
go into the program. In fact, one of the high school’s 
major goals for its technical education program is to pre- 
pare students for college engineering courses. At the 
post-high-school level, on the other hand, highly intelli- 
gent and able applicants are usually counseled to consider 
a college engineering program instead; to counsel them 
otherwise would manifestly be poor guidance. 


THESE are the principal differences between the two 
programs. Lack of understanding of these differences 
often causes confusion about the objectives and outcomes 
of both programs and may account for the skepticism 
of some educators. Yet in high schools where there are 
good technical programs, we may safely assume—and ex- 
amination will bear it out—that the differences between 
the two levels of instruction—in student ability, curricu- 


lum, and teaching—have been recognized. 


science institutes. of mathematics teachers for evaluating 
the curriculum and to propose new cur- 


riculum guides. 


mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 


Washington 


Projects approved during the year in 


other audiovisual equipment. Schools 
also revamped their science laboratories 
School libraries added new books 
Teachers got materials they had never 


had before. 


North Dakota 


The State called the changes under title 
III “a rather outstanding reawakening 
of the participating schools.” Over 50 
percent of the State’s schools, enrolling 
more than 70 percent of its pupils, took 
Science 


part in title III programs. 
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schools experimented with new methods 
and content in their science curriculum. 


Vermont 

The foreign language program was par- 
ticularly active: It included a series of 
10 workshops for teachers, a statewide 
conference, a l-week laboratory work- 
shop to acquaint teachers with latest 
practices. Enrollments went up in all 
languages. The State held two work- 
shops for elementary teachers of mathe- 
matics and plans to form a committee 


science, mathematics, and modern for-—-@ 


eign languages will serve 96 percent of 
the students in the State’s public schools. 
Committees of outstanding classroom 
teachers spent 5 weeks preparing cur- 
riculum guides for biology, physics, 
chemistry, and senior high school mathe- 
matics. A mathematics guide for grades 
7, 8, and 9 was also completed. By 
revising certification requirements, the 
State superintendent succeeded in 
strengthening teacher training programs 
in colleges and universities. 





| Li _ “-- 
Ns forthe busy School Administrator 


Material for this department is 
School 
School Systems. 


prepared by the staff of the 


Administration Branch, Division of State 


School costs versus property taxes. 
Public Schools 


long believed: a 


Officials of the 


Aurora, Colo., 


have proved what many have 


housing levelopment does not bring in 


enough revenue in property taxes to pay for the school services 


the district must provide for it. 


From a study of school costs and property taxes their 


district, Aurora officials gathered the facts: 


I5 to kinder 


high, and 22 to 


100 homes will send 148 children to school 


garten, 85 to elementary, 25 to junior 


high school. 


To provide facilities for these 148 children will cost the 


district $272,500 in capital outlay and $s2, 


for each typical home 


c—6 


a year 1n 


operating costs. In other words, 


with 1.48 children, the school will have to spend $2,275 


in capital outlay and $535.76 a year in operating costs. 


100 homes, valued at $20,000 each and assessed at one 


third of their resale cost, would add $1 million in assessed 


property vaiue to the tax rolls of the district. 


A property tax rate of 53.5 mills would bring in only 


enough revenue for the current operating costs, nothing 


for capital outlay. 


Uniform coding. If the 


, 
automatic and her mechani 


cal equipment State agencies and local school systems aré 


installing is to be used succe: more effective 


must be de 


stully, systems of 


coding educational expenditures veloped and 


adopted. Many States are revising their financial, budgeting, 


accounting, and reporting systems for local school systems 


and are using various methods of easton inction-object 


{ \ school’ s 


pyect of expend! 


codes tor classifying the ir financl il expenditures. 
financial accounting syst must show the 


that is, what was purchased—and _ the 


ture purpose for 


State the 


they are 


j 


which the purchase was made.) From State to 


methods are similar in many respects, 
achieving uniformity. 

In response to numerous requests for help in develo; ing 
coding systems, the Office of Education sponsored a Financial 
Coding Conference in Chi 


staft 


igo, April 17-21, 1961. The pat 


ticipants were members of State agencies and local 


26 


and Local 


schools from 10 States currently revising their systems of 
budgeting, accounting, and reporting public school finances. 
The Office will use the guidelines laid down by the conference 
in developing a coding system which it will submit to States 
along with suggestions for its use. 

Schoolmen from California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa 
tucky, New York, 


Texas participated in the Chicago conference. 


, Ken- 


Maryland, Michigan, Tennessee, and 


=x = @® 


Compensation for rapid growth. In 


York Legislature approved a provision for allocating addi- 


1960 the New 


tional State funds to public schools that have grown rapidly. 
Under this provision school districts that employ 8 teachers or 
more, have school tax rates of 12 mills or more, and have had 
increases of more than 4 percent in pupil attendance are 
eligible to receive additional “growth funds.” The additional 
aid is based on the increase in average daily attendance over 
4 percent. 


x * *® 


New 


in debt for more than half their classrooms, as compared to 


Trend in school debt. York school districts are 


only one quarter in 1946. This means that a much larger 
proportion of their school budget goes to debt service than 
formerly, to the detriment of instructional services. 

Figures for each school year from 1946 to 1958, compiled by 
the Bureau of Educational Finance Research of the New York 
State Department of Education, show the gradual but per- 
sistent increase in outstanding indebtedness of the New York 


State public schools, excluding those in New York City: 


Ratio of 
outstandir 4 

bonded i1 indebtedness 

lebtedness | to aggregat 
for buildings value 


Tot al 
outstanding 


Aggregate 

value of 

School year school 

houses, 

quipment, 
etc 


sites 
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Bond sales set mew record. School bond sales totaled 
$351 million in January 1961, the highest total in the 7 years 
The 


previous high monthly total was in April 1960, when sales 


the Office of Education has reported monthly sales. 


reached $294 million, which broke the February 1958 record 
of $291 million. The January total is more than twice the 
$165 million monthly average during the 7-year period. Four 
large sales accounted for more than half the January total: $95 
million by the State of California, $30 million by the Los 
Angeles School District, $32.6 million by New York City, and 

20.6 million by the Pennsylvania State School Building 
Authority. 

Although the January average net interest cost of 3.52 per- 
cent for all rated bonds was approximately the same as the 
December rate, the average net cost of AA bonds was about 
one-half of 1 percent higher, largely due to the higher rate of 
The 


BA bonds were about one-half of 1 percent lower than the 


3.68 percent on the AA-rated California State bonds. 


December rate, the lowest rate for BA bonds during the 19 
months the Office has been reporting net interest costs. Bonds 
with a BA rating totaled $14.8 million, more than twice the 


amount of any 


caused the sharp decline: All the BA bonds were sold in 


previous month. Two factors may have 
States in which no BA bonds had been reported and in States 
in which the average net interest costs were generally below 


the national average. 


Nonproperty taxes for schools. Pennsylvania has 
pioneered in levying nonproperty taxes for school support; 
already approximately 12 percent of its local tax funds for 
schools are coming from nonproperty taxes. 

Now other States are turning to nonproperty taxes for 
school revenue. In New York State, for example, school dis- 
tricts in several cities have increased school revenue through 
nonproperty taxes. In general, they are levying a consumer 
tax on utilities. The tax rate equivalents of nonproperty taxes 
for school revenue in these cities are listed in mills calculated 
on the basis of the State-approved equalized valuations: 

Rate equivalent for 1960 

City (in mills) 
Buffalo 
Gloversville 
Lackawanna 
Long Beach 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Tonawanda 
Utica 
Watertown 

ia oe 


Federal assistance, greater than it looks. 
to time School Life and other Office publications report figures 
showing that customarily 4 percent of school support is de- 
But these figures do 


From time 


rived from the Federal Government. 


Average net interest cost of new bond sales for public school purposes, March 1960—March 1961, by Moody ratings 


This summary is based on sales reported by the Investment Bankers’ Association. About 75 percent of the sales had a Moody rating 


AA A 


Period AAA 


1959-60 


All rated 
bonds 


BAA BA 





1959-60 average 
1960-61 
3.08 


2.81 
2.66 


July 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Janvary. 
February 
March 


2.78 
2.80 
2.66 
2.85 
3.12 
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4.00 
3.73 3.47 
3.80 , 3.51 
3.90 3.63 
3.78 3.44 
3.78 3.51 
3.79 3.52 
3.50 3.27 
3.46 


cI I 3.72 
3.01 3.47 
3.56 3.48 
3.26 3.54 
3.15 3.39 
3.09 3.45 
3.57 3.39 
3.16 | 3.22 
3.19 3.44 


' All are revenue bonds of school building authorities which are usually at least 0.5 percent higher than general obligation bonds. 
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not tell the whole story: they do not include the value of 
Federal surplus property the Department of Health, Educa 


And 


yet such assistance runs into millions of dollars annually (sec 


tion, and Welfare allocates to educational institutions. 


Federal Funds for Educ ition, 1950-57 and 1957 58, Office of 


Education Bulletin 1959, No. 2, for totals by years). 


In their financial accounting, local school districts and 
States record only cash receipts; they do not record the value 
of Federal surplus property they have received. If they in 


cluded the surplus property, the Federal contribution to 
education might be as high as 6 or 7 percent. 


x* * * 


Where the money goes. A percentage breakdown oft 
school funds spent for various purposes gives school officials 
information they can use in planning budgets, tells the public 
what its money is spent for, and gives both officials and the 


public an indication of the quality of school services. 


McMuRRIN 


Continued from p. 8 


students as well as to books, information, and ideas. We 
have done well to encourage broad general education. 
But it is wise to remember that one cannot know anything 
Nor, 


as I have already urged, is it a demand of our democratic 


in general without knowing something in particular. 


ideal that we direct our educational effort so commonly 
toward average talent and intellectual capacity and thereby 
involve our Nation in mediocrity while betraying count- 
less numbers of persons of high intelligence and creative 
ability. 

We are progressing well on many fronts, in educational 
research and experimentation, for instance, where notable 
achievements are becoming common, and in the upgrading 
and updating of the basic courses of our secondary schools, 
where important work is being done in the sciences and 
And 


in our graduate work and research seminars and labora- 


must be done in the social and humanistic studies. 


tories great advances are being made in the extension 
of knowledge on all fronts. Moreover, progress is being 
made in adult and vocational education, areas of immense 
importance to a democratic society. The increased in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in educational mat- 
ters, as evidenced, for instance, by the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, has given to American education 
a new strength and a new promise of future accomplish 
ments. The President’s legislative proposals now before 
the Congress would add immeasurably to that strength 
and promise. 

We have made real gains—great gains, of which we can 


be justly proud. It is a pride in which all our people 


Michigan has recently released these figures on school ex- 
penditures, by purpose, for all its school districts in 1959-60: 


Percent of Percent of 
rotal current 
expenditures | expenditures 


Purpose 


Administration 
Instruction 


Teachers’ salaries only 


NY AK OO 


Operation 
Maintenance 

Fixed charges 
Auxiliary services 
Current capital outlay 


School construction 


—- one aA > 


Debt service 


Total 


may share, just as they must all share the responsibilities 
for our educational failures. But now the hour is late 
and we must move ahead with an even more firm resolve 
and dedication. 

There is a sense in which our crisis in education may be 
said to have a spiritual dimension in that it relates to 
the uncertainties and anxieties that now so frequently char- 
acterize our people in their quest for meaningful and 
purposeful endeavor. Education is an important bearer 
of the spiritual life as this is broadly conceived as a life 
of purpose and value. It is a creator, protector, critic, 
and continuator of those values that mark our culture in 
its higher reaches, that impart to it its distinguishing char- 
acter and determine in large measure what will be precious 
to the individual and worth the price of his commitment 
and pursuit. It is inevitable, therefore, that any radical 
disturbance or confusion in our educational life reflects 
the condition of our society and culture at their very 
center and that the resolution of major educational diffi- 
culties will affect with the utmost importance the spiri- 


tual foundations of our Nation. 


HERE ARE perhaps two things more, Mr. Chairman, 
First 


is the genuineness of our commitment to education. It 


EL to which I would like to draw your attention. 


would seem initially that there is no justification for ques- 
tioning that commitment. The achievement of a general 
literacy would alone testify to the seriousness of our edu- 


cational enterprise, to say nothing of our obvious accom- 


plishments in many directions and at every level of the 
Nevertheless it should be equally 


educational process. 
obvious that our commitment is not what we would like 
to believe it to be, that it has proved inadequate to guar- 
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antee our full success in the tasks that are upon us, and 
that we are not yet willing to invest in education that 
measure of our resources that will give us such a guarantee. 

By resources, of course, | do not mean simply financial 
resources. It is too characteristic of us to assume that 
money will solve all of our problems—money for more 
buildings, more research equipment, more scholarships 
and fellowships, more teachers, and higher salaries. 
Money will solve no problems whatsoever without talent, 
energy, creative initiative, inspiration, and plain hard 
work. But our problems will not be solved without more 
money, and far more, than is now being invested in our 
educational establishment. They will not be solved with- 
out those student loans, fellowships, and higher salaries. 
If we continue to pay only the price of second- and third- 
class education we will deserve to suffer the comparative 
decline of our intellectual life that will inevitably be upon 
us. If we intend to remain in the first rank of intellectual 
achievement, of scholarly and scientific and technological 
advancement, we must accept the fact that a much larger 
share of our national income than the allowance now made 
must be invested in education. 

But by resources I refer also and especially to those hu- 
man resources already named, resources that are so com- 
monly misdirected or left unidentified or uncultivated and 
wasted both for society and the in- 


therefore wasted 


dividuals who possess them. What achievements would 
not be possible to us, and to what heights could we 
not aspire if we were to fit our educational patterns to the 
real abilities of our people, from the preschool age through 
secondary schools, vocational and technological institutes, 
colleges and universities, and graduate schools. 

If our commitment to education were what we like to 
think it is, we would move rapidly and more directly to- 
ward the expenditure of our resources on it for the high 
rewards that this would bring. The Soviet Union has here 
set for us an important example, the example of a gen- 
erous investment in education. I do not suppose for a 
moment that the generality of Russian people are more 
But those 


few who determine Soviet public policy have invested a 


genuinely devoted to education than are we. 


remarkably large proportion of their nation’s resources in 
education and they are reaping a high return on their 
investment. Let us not make such decisions in terms of 
the affairs of other natior=; but also let us not live in- 
definitely in ease and luxury while convincing ourselves 
that we cannot afford to pay the price in human energy 
and talent to achieve the best education of which we are 
intellectually and spiritually capable. 

There is a second aspect of our educational predicament 
that deserves notice. I refer to our growing sense of 
failure, of having been wrong in something of utter im- 
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portance where we should have been right. No doubt it 
is healthy to recognize and frankly admit our errors. But 
for a nation to accuse itself, as ours is now doing, of 
having erred fundamentally in a matter central not only 
to its well-being but to its very security, and erred where 
error was by no means inevitable and might well have been 
avoided—this is a matter of the greatest moment. We 
in America are accustomed to assume that whatever tem- 
porary ups and downs of our fortunes and whatever oc- 
casional criticisms from our conscience may be our lot, 
our collective fate is secure in the hands of a benevolent 
God or at least under the dominion of an encompassing 
providence, and that with us or without us our Nation 
and our culture will be preserved and will move forward 
inevitably. We are accustomed to the belief that we are 
on the side of righteousness and whatever our individual 
wisdom and effort, righteousness will prevail. 

But it is evident to us now, and our national spirit is 
affected by this evidence, that if it is true that we are 
on the side of righteousness it is yet not inconceivable 
that we may fail and fail profoundly and that righteous- 
ness may fail with, us. 

A generation ago the eminent philosopher, Alfred North 
Whitehead, dramatically and with great prescience in- 
sisted on the profound danger of failure in education. 
His words have been quoted often in recent years, but 
they are no less important for that: 


When one considers in its length and in its breadth the im- 
portance of this question of the education of a nation’s young, 
the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national failures, which 
result from the frivolous inertia with which it is treated, it is 
difficult to restrain within oneself a savage rage. In the conditions 
of modern life the rule is absolute, the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your heroism, not 
all your social charm, not all your wit, not all your victories on 
land or at sea, can move back the finger of fate. Today we main- 
tain ourselves. Tomorrow science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no appeal from the judgment 


which will then be pronounced on the uneducated. 


The facts become increasingly plain. The handwriting 
If the United States 


is to continue to move forward and to make its proper 


on the wall is there for all to read. 


contribution to its children and to the world, its people 
must be willing to dedicate a much larger share than ever 
before of their human and material resources to the sup- 
port of education. There is no point in searching for an 
alternative. There is none if we are serious in our de- 
termination to educate our people in such a way that 
through their collective assertion of the autonomy of 


human freedom over the otherwise meaningless drift of 


history they will secure the future life and enrichment 


of our culture. 
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ordination slows his mental capacity to develop language 
and reading skills, that he cannot print letters by hand 
quickly and easily enough to keep up with his under- 
standing. Now we have learned that he can use a type- 
writer and form and visualize letters quickly and easily. 

Although this research may bring up questions about 
child development and the placement of subjects in the 
curriculum, it opens up possibilities of unlocking a child’s 
ability. It may also help us meet the challenge of an age 
that requires us to learn so much so fast so soon just to 
keep up with the new surge of knowledge. 

Recent research studies seem to show that many chil. 
dren have an almost unlimited potential for abstractions 
that we have considered far beyond their grasp. Such 
findings challenge us to apply them in classroom ma- 
terials. In this way we will serve our boys and girls and 
contribute to society. Our best textbook publishers are 
already doing this; they are keeping in close touch with 
developments in educational research and with the cre- 
ative innovations of teachers in order to produce teaching 
materials that foster wholesome personal growth and de- 
velopment. Indeed, some of our ablest interpreters of 
research in child development are on the editorial staffs 


of textbook publishers. 


Long cultural tradition 
New knowledge from research is only one element of 


Some of our best beliefs 


a wholesome climate of learning. 
come from long experience. They have been tested, 
molded, and refined in the course of our national history. 
They have benefited from at least a few decades in which 
men and women could cherish freedom of mind and seek 
truth as the goal of free inquiry. 

These beliefs are articles of our faith. We assert the 


right of every person to pursue his own purposes, to exer- 


cise his own initiative, and to determine what he will 


believe. We ask society to provide suitable opportunities 
for each person to develop his own talents, to appreciate 
the relation between his own interests and those of his 
fellowmen. Moreover. we believe that human dignity. 
personal freedom and initiative, and wise social purpose 
are not conflicting entities but parts of an organic and 
integrated whole. Our Nation seeks a climate of learning 
in which individual potentialities and purposes and social 
values are harmonized. No matter how economical and 
effective our teaching methods and materials may be. they 
have no place in our schools if they do not support our 
belief in the integrity of self-directing persons in a free 


and open society. 


Individual purpose and initiative 

A wholesome climate of learning puts a high premium 
on individual accomplishment. 

Our schools should offer enough variety of materials 
and enough choice of activities to encourage each person 
to pursue his own purposes, to develop initiative, and to 
plan the use of his own time. Individual purpose and 
initiative are particularly important at this juncture in our 
history. In an earlier day a host of circumstances chal- 
lenged personal initiative and inspired individual pur- 
pose. But times change. Today’s increasingly regulated 
urban culture seems to encourage more and more con- 
formity; challenges seem more remote than immediate, 
more national than personal. Many persons are more 
concerned about security than about individual initiative 
and purpose, even though our society requires both. 

The need for educational materials that foster initia- 
tive confronts the textbook editor and publisher with 
subtle and paradoxical problems. For example, how does 
an editor distinguish between what is needlessly difficult 


and what challenges and stimulates effort? 


Social value 

Educators set great store by social values in the climate 
of learning. Social emphasis, one of the priceless contri- 
butions of the public school, reflects an American spirit 
of cooperation as old as de Tocqueville. It is a foundation 
for constructive citizenship. One of the contributions of 
the best American textbooks is their clear intention to serve 
social values. They have been skillfully planned to pro- 
mote discussion and testing of thought and opinion, which 
are essential to a free society. A free society requires 
social interaction, creative and critical exchange of ideas, 


and constant evaluation of facts and ideas in a free market. 


The printed word 


If we cherish intelligence, if our purpose is to exercise 
the imagination, to permit calm reflection, to encourage 
deliberate judgment, we should prize the printed word as 
a free society’s finest teaching medium. If our educa- 
tional purpose is humane and intellectual, if education 
is to make men thoughtful and at home in the realm 
of ideas, then the printed word is indispensable. 

If the potentialities of the printed word are to be real- 
ized, books must be appropriately used by teachers who 
understand that they nourish the intellect and that free- 
dom of the mind is essential to a free society. The very 
qualities that make a book preeminent for the nourish- 
ment of free minds also make it susceptible to misuse, and 
unfortunately some teachers use books unwisely, as drill 
materials for dull memorization and for catechetical in- 


doctrination. An outstanding textbook contributes to a 
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wholesome climate of learning in the sensitive hands of 
a skillful teacher. 

Proper balance is also essential to wholesome learn- 
ing. Textbook publishers are wisely taking the initiative 
in analyzing the suitable uses of different types of teaching 
media and moulding them into a balanced pattern; their 
continuing conferences and consultations are breaking 
new ground. It would be helpful if special advocates of 
other media would also follow a balanced pattern. In 
any case, the wise teacher must harmoniously balance 
the learner’s readiness with the best available teaching 
media in the time available. The parent, the school board 
member, the citizen should all seek a balanced view of 


the elements of learning. 


Freedom of choice and free enterpris 


It is essential that the learner shall have the oppor- 
tunity for choice among sources of information. He can 
have that opportunity only when there is no monopoly of 
the source or the supply of the materials available to him. 
It matters not whether the monopolist is a government 
agency, a private publisher, or an educational founda- 
tion. Any monopolistic production of teaching mate- 
rials is inimical to wholesome learning. If the learner 
has recourse only to a single text or a single television 
course, he is denied the exer¢ ise of choice. 

As important as opportunity for choice are balance and 
objectiv ity. The learner cannot be exposed to everything. 
The educator must select and organize what is to be made 
Their 


tasks of selection are difficult enough when they are free 


available; the publisher must select and organize. 


to select what is most suitable, but their difficulty is com- 
pounded by the censoriousness of certain groups and or- 
ganizations. To the extent that publishers, teachers, and 
pupils are limited to what does not offend the prejudices 
of the aggressively censorious special-interest groups, they 


are frustrated in their exercise of free choice. 


Here we confront no simple alternative. There are some 
dangers and weaknesses in even the best possible selection 
of educational materials. But there are important safe- 
guards in the painstaking processes by which textbooks 
are produced in the United States, and safeguards are 
greatly to be preferred to the dangers inherent in censor- 
ship. Unfortunately the public often hears more about the 
prejudices of self-appointed censors than about the safe- 
guards in responsible textbook preparation. How many 
citizens know how good teaching materials are developed 
and distributed? How many know that the author usually 
has superior skill and experience in teaching and the desire 
and the creativity to improve the teaching of his subject? 
That his book is criticized by able and responsible editors 
and carefully evaluated by the ablest experts in the field? 
That it receives the attention of expert stylists and de- 
signers of books? That it is carefully judged by commit- 
tees of teachers before it gets into the hands of pupils? 
This process with its many safeguards should be better 
known. 

If our education is to continue to serve its great purpose 
in sustaining a free society, there must be freedom in the 
classroom and freedom from censorship in the Nation. 


ONE of this is new. We should accept what has been 
i come in the long experience of learners and in the 
thoughts and services of teachers over many, many years. 
A favorable climate of learning is one which reflects our 
insight into human growth and development, our deep con- 
victions of the dignity of the individual growing in the 
power to choose his own purposes and to develop his own 
best methods of work, and our faith in the democratic and 
cooperative processes as a means to vital knowledge and 
to a higher common life. No educational practice, new 
or old, should be ascribed merit because it is new or be- 
cause it is old, but because it reflects our best interpretation 
and our highest ideals of a wholesome climate of learning. 
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